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Civil Service Extension.—President Taft will in the 
near future issue an executive order placing all fourth- 
class postmasters in the classified service. That the 
President would take this step became practically certain 
after a delegation of postmasters, returning from the 
annual convention of their association at Richmond, Va., 
had been received at the White House, and by Post- 
master-General Hitchcock. The visitors submitted a 
monster petition, signed by 20,000 postmasters, asking 
that they be placed in the classified service. In a few 
days Mr. Hitchcock will submit to President Taft a 
formal recommendation that the petition be granted, and 
the President is expected to act promptly and favorably 
upon the recommendation. In the entire country there 
were 49,672 fourth-class postmasters at the end of the 
last fiscal year. By executive order, issued in July, 1908, 
President Roosevelt placed the fourth-class postmasters 
of all of the New England States and of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin in the civil service—a total of 13,634. Those 
still outside the service number 36,038. 


Ruling on Newspaper Law.—Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock submitted to Attorney-General Wickersham 
the question whether the new Federal newspaper law 
“shall be limited to paid individual subscribers or shall 
include purchasers in bulk by news agents or others for 
redistribution: also whether in your opinion the provi- 
sion covers paid circulation of daily newspapers not dis- 
tributed through the mails.” The Attorney-General 
replied categorically and definitely to these inquiries, 
holding that it is immaterial whether subscriptions are 
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covers the number of copies of a publication distributed 
to certain paid subscribers by any means, whether by 
the mails or otherwise. Mr. Wickersham’s opinion, pre- 
paied at the direction of President Taft, does not touch 
on the constitutionality of the law. 


Newspaper Law Believed Void.—The new Federal 
law regulating newspapers and other periodicals, which 
was passed by Congress as a rider to the post-office ap- 
propriation bill, is meeting with severe criticism in the 
press of the country. The law requires such publications 
to make sworn reports twice a year to the Government 
of ownership, management, debts and net paid circulation, 
and fixes a penalty of complete exclusion from the mails 
for non-compliance. James M. Beck, one of the fore- 
most American lawyers, who as Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States became a leading authority on 
the rights of the Government in administering the Post- 
Office Department, has prepared an opinion on the act 
for the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
He believes that the law as a whole is unconstitutional 
and void, and is confident that if the question were tested 
the District Court of the United States, or in any event, 
the Supreme Court would so decide. Some provisions of 
the law do ‘hot apply to religious, fraternal, temperance, 
scientific and other similar publications. Instructions, 
however, have been issued to postmasters directing them 
to give careful attention to the filing of the statements, 
and to report promptly the failure of any publisher to 
file a statement or to neglect to publish such statement in 
his paper on time. 


Mexico.—The revolution in the north, which two 
months ago was confined principally to the State of 
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Chihuahua, has spread to Sonora, Coahuila and other 
States. Stringent measures, such as ‘the government's 
recent suspension of constitutional guarantees and the 
execution of numerous rebels, failed to have the deterrent 
effect expected. A new movement to obtain peace was 
made on September 25, when President Madero and his 
Cabinet instructed the Minister of War to offer amnesty 
o the followers of Pascual Orozco, the rebel leader. 
Important results may follow this offer, as Orozco’s 
forces appear to be rapidly disintegrating and deserting 


across the line into the United States. It is surmised 


ident Madero is desirous of concentrating the 
entire Mexican army on the pursuit and extermination 

f the Zapatistas, whose forays have at times brought 
them actually within sight of the capital. 

Porto Rico.— The activities of various agencies in dis- 
seminating infectious diseases was one of the topics for 
discussion at the Fifteenth International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography, held last week in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The story of the redemption of the people 
of Porto Rico from the hook-worm disease after its cen- 


turies of ravages was told by Dr. Bailey K, Ashford, of 
the Medical Corps of the United States Army in Porto 
Rico. He related how scientific treatment had in the 


course of a few years made a whole people fifty per cent. 


better physically. “The campaign against ‘anemia’ or 
‘hook-worm’ was begun in 1904,” said the army sur- 
geon, “and has culminated in the successful treatment 
of 300,000 persons in Porto Rico. Ninety per cent. of 
the rural Porto Ricans were infected with the disease. 


The physicians had to deal with 800,000 infected per- 


f which were treated in seven years. 


sons, 550,000 « 


[Three hundred thousand more still require treatment. 
The sanitary service is reaching victims in even the most 


isolated mountain districts.” 


Nicaragua.—Granada, one of the rebel strongholds, 
has been surrendered to the government forces. Gen- 
eral Luis Mena, erstwhile Secretary of War and head 
of the uprising, has been taken prisoner, along with his 
chief lieutenants. 
the State Department at Washington indicate that every- 
t both Managua and Granada, and that 


Reports received from Nicaragua by 


thing is tranquil 
no serious trouble is anticipated. The railroad between 
the two places is now open, and Rear Admiral Souther- 
land intends to go to Granada and make a personal in- 
vestigation of conditions. The lake steamers have been 
turned over to the American forces, and aré now being 


operated by blue jackets. 


Brazil.—The non-Catholic party in Brazil is once more 
attempting to secure the passage of a Divorce law. The 
bill introduced in the Chambers differs in no way from 
the measure rejected by several previous Congresses. 
It provides for a breaking of the conjugal ties when 
either husband or wife pleads successfully any one of the 





following reasons: Adultery, excessive cruelty or ab- 
usive treatment, voluntary abandonment lasting two 
years, separation de facto freely consented to for ten con- 
secutive years, absence, without communication, for a 
period of five years, imprisonment for a definite period be- 
cause of crime, incurable insanity, when two years shall 
have elapsed, incurable contagious disease, whether trans- 
mitted by heredity, or caused by sexual excesses, mutual 
consent after two years of matrimonial experience. The 
press of the country of all creeds, and of no creed, give 
much space to the proposed legislation, and happily the 
anti-divorce advocates appear to Be in the majority. 
Naturally the Catholics have taken strong ground against 
the law and strongly phrased protests have poured in 
from their associations and principal leaders upon the 
senators and deputies. A leading journal of Rio Janeiro 
actively canvassed the members of the two chambers and, 
although some refused to answer the questions forwarded 
them, an idea of their disposition regarding the proposed 
legislation may be gathered from the fact that 23 sena- 
tors and 38 deputies announce their fixed purpose to vote 
against the measure, whilst but 10 senators and 16 depu- 
ties declared themselves in its favor. The defeat of the 
law is confidently looked for. 


Canada.—Sir Richard Cartwright is dead at the age 
of 77. He became Finance Minister in the Mackenzie 
ministry of 1874, and Minister of Commerce with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in 1896. He was promoted to the Senate 
in 1904.——-Mr. Borden announces that Parliament will 
reassemble in November. The Redistribution Bill, based 
on the last census, will occupy much of its time. The 
Western provinces will get a large increase of representa- 
tion, but as it will be divided pretty evenly between the 
two Conservative provinces, Manitoba and British Col- 
umbia, and the two Liberal provinces, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, it is not probable that, so far as the next elec- 
tion is concerned, the position of the parties will be much 
changed. The diminution in the representation of the 
Eastern provinces and the increase of the representation 
of the cities at the expense of the country may help the 
Liberals slightly The bilingual school question is be- 
coming serious in Ontario. The French are indignant 
over the appointment of Protestant inspectors, and still 
more at the reasons brought to defend those appoint- 
ments, viz., that the French cannot be trusted to procure 
efficiency in English, and that French parents do not 
wish their children to learn English. The contrary is the 
case almost universally. Sir Richard Scott, formerly 
Secretary of State in the Dominion Cabinet, has written 
an open letter to Dr. Pyne, Minister of Education in 
Ontario, in which he compares the condition of the 
Protestant English separate schools in Quebec, supported 
out of the public funds, with their shares in the famous 
Jesuits’ estates, with their special prizes to encourage the 
study of French, with their English Protestant inspectors, 
and that of the Catholic schools in Ontario, to support 
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which Catholics have to pay a super tax, and which the 
Government would put under Protestant inspectors. The 
whole difficulty of the school question in Ontario, Mani- 
toba and other provinces is the notion of Catholic in- 
feriority, fostered by Protestants, and almost universally 
by the press, that whatever is granted to Catholics is a 
concession only, which may be hampered with all sorts 
of offensive conditions, and that Catholics have no rights 
in the matter. The sooner Catholics get together in 
Parliament and outside to assert their rights, the happier 
they will be. 


Ireland.—The cable statements regarding anti-Home 
Rule demonstrations in Coleraine, Enniskillen, and else- 
where in Ulster, were largely inaccurate. The Orange 
processionists were not nearly as numerous as stated, 
they did not carry rifles, and no attacks were made on 
them by Nationalists. Sir Edward Carson, speaking in 
Fermanagh, where Nationalists predominate, asserted his 
right to speak in the name of Ulster, and in Belfast and 
elsewhere, recalling Derry and the Boyne, said the fight 
to-day was also for religious liberty and suggested it must 
be conducted the same way, if necessary. Therefore, he 
would be the first to sign the covenant of passive resist- 
ance. Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, M. P., protested that if 
he thought the movement was an appeal to religious pre- 
judice he would take no part in it, and Lord Templeton 
announced: “Once and for all, under no circumstances, 
will the loyal people of Ireland consent to be governed 
by a priest-ridden Parliament.” The Duke of Norfolk 
has declared his sympathy with the Ulster Unionist Clubs, 
which Lord Templeton founded, and continues, with 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, to support the “Solemn Coven- 
ant.” The day on which Sir Edward Carson held his 
much-heralded meeting in Enniskillen, the London 
Standard and Daily Mail, both leading Unionist papers, 
contained articles from two prominent Unionists, Sir Ed- 
ward Magnus, M. P., and Sidney Low, pleading for a 
conciliation measure of self-government for Ireland on 
a Devolutionist and Federalist basis. It is taken to mean 
that English Unionists are dissatisfied with Sir Edward 
Carson’s campaign. The Standard, however, supports 
it editorially, declaring, “When a million Ulstermen have 
taken a solemn vow to resist Home Rule to the death, 
Home Rule is no longer practical politics.” The “solemn 
vow” makes no such declaration, and there are not a 
million men in Ulster. The Census returns just issued 
give the whole population of Ulster as 1,581,696. Of 
these, 690,816 are Catholics, 366,773 Episcopalians, 421,- 
410 Presbyterians, 48,816 Methodists, and all others 53,- 
881, making a total of 880,810 non-Catholics. Deduct- 
ing a considerable number of Protestant Nationalists, 
women and children, and other non-combatants, the total 
of Ulster covenanters who are men cannot much exceed 
one-tenth of the Standard estimate. The Mayor of 
Belfast protested against the Government’s drafting of 
troops into that city, preparatory for the “Covenant” 





meetings September 27 and 28, but there had been recent 
lootings and riotings by Orange mobs, and a recrudes- 
cence of attacks on Catholic and Nationalist workmen in 
the shipyards. Grand Master Wallace thus announced 
the policy: “If every Protestant employer in Ulster got 
rid of his Catholic workers these beggarly Papists would 
not be so ready to shout for Ireland a nation.” Mr. 
Dillon correctly described the disturbances as “confined 
to districts and places where the Orangemen are in a 
majority of nearly five to one.” Mr, J. A. Redmond, 
M. P., son of the Irish leader, has returned from a tour 
of Australia with $150,000 for the Irish cause. This and 
the news that $22,000 were subscribed in response to 
Mr. William Redmond’s appeal at Philadelphia, have 
provoked much indignant comment at Orange meetings 
in Ulster. 





France.—Herve’s repudiation of anti-militarism occa- 
sioned a fierce riot among his former anarchist friends, 
who denounced him as a backslider. One man was killed 
and eight were wounded.——The diocesan committees all 
through France are working with intense zeal against the 
efforts made by the Government to de-Christianize the 
people. Congresses are being held everywhere, and the 
old method of making fine speeches and flamboyant 
resolutions is now discarded. Each speaker has to show 
what has been actually done in his district or he is not 
listened to. No great change has yet been wrought in 
the spirit of the nation, but that at least something has 
been done is seen by the general awakening with regard 
to schools. Secular schools are holding their own only 
by Government support. Although the religious teach- 
ing bodies no longer exist, Catholic men and women 
have taken hold of the work and Catholic schools are 
not only springing up everywhere, but are thronged with 
pupils. 


Austria-Hungary.—On September 24, Emperor Franz 
Josef received the Austrian and Hungarian delegation 
which met at Vienna. He especially emphasized the 
friendly relations existing between Austria-Hungary and 
all foreign Governments, and the bond of intimacy which 
unites the double monarchy with Germany and Italy, 
and expressed his satisfaction at the increased strength 
of the army and navy. Count Berchtold likewise ex- 
plained to the delegates the Balkan situation. He stated 
that the Powers, without any exception, had expressed 
themselves in sympathy with the Austrian views upon 
this question. “It is to our interest,” he continued, “‘to 
preserve the territorial integrity of Turkey and promote 
its domestic consolidation. We consider it to be the duty 
of Turkish statesmen to regard the legitimate demands 
of the various Macedonian tribes, and with them harmon- 
ize the requirements of the Ottoman Empire.” He further- 
more gave the assurance that Austria was fully awake 
to the situation and would nip in the bud any disturbance 
that might arise. In view of the meeting of the Aus- 
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trian and Hungarian delegates at Vienna it was resolved 
by the Hungarian opposition to transfer their agitation 
to that city. Countless leaflets were therefore distributed 
among the Hungarian residents inciting them to stand in 
readiness for energetic demonstrations. The police like- 
wise were prepared for the occasion, and a special con- 
tingent of one hundred men arrived from Hungary to 
keep order in the Hungarian House, into which the Aus- 
trian police could not intrude. Although the opening 
session was forced to adjourn because of uninterrupted 
noise and tooting of horns, yet such demonstrations were 
successfully avoided in future sessions by excluding the 
Opposition. Only ten of the members were admitted, 
and these withdrew of their own accord after an ineffec- 
tual protest——In Hungary itself a libel suit has been 
instituted by the Government Party against Representa- 
tive Desy, Vice-President of the Kossuth faction, who 
accused Dr. von Lukacs of having alienated four million 
crowns from the State resources to employ them for 
electioneering purposes. Representative Desy has de- 
clared himself ready to substantiate his statement. 


Germany.—The greatest consternation was caused 
throughout Germany by the news of the unexpected 
death of Baron von Bieberstein, the German Ambassador 
to London. He was in his seventieth year, and in his 
outward appearance, no less than in his iron strength of 
will, bore a marked resemblance to the “Iron Chancellor.” 
Born in 1842, at Karlsruhe, in Baden, he attained at an 
early age to high public positions within his own State. 
In 1878 he was elected to the Reichstag as a Conserva- 
tive member, and in 1890 was made Secretary of State 
for the Department of Foreign Affairs, until in 1894 he 
became Prussian Minister of State. Three years later 
he withdrew from his position and was appointed German 
Ambassador to Constantinople, where for fourteen years 
he guarded with remarkable skill the interests of Ger- 
many. He was most highly esteemed by Emperor Wil- 
liam II who, it is said, had him in mind for the important 
Serious apprehension 





office of Imperial Chancellor. 
has likewise been expressed for the health of the ancient 
Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria, “the Nestor of the 


German Princes.”———Still foremost among the ques- 
tions of the day is the high cost of living. A special 


conference was opened, September 23, by the Chancellor, 
at which not merely members of the ministry, but like- 
wise others conversant with the existing conditions, dis- 
cussed the situation. Measures of relief have already 
been taken, and it is believed that many of the former 
restrictions will be broken and the transportation of 


meat rendered less expensive. 


Spain.—The conferences between representatives of the 
Ministers of Home Affairs and of Public Works failed 
to secure desired peace in the railway world. The threat- 
ened strike broke out late in September in Catalonia and 
spread to all the Catalan roads, so that but a mere pre- 
tence of a service was maintained in that province. 








Labor leaders oppose the plan, but the walk-out promises 
to become general throughout Spain. The Ministers 
were in continuous conferencee regarding the situation, 
which is recognized to be alarming. Mutterings of 
revolution caused the rushing of troops and civil guards 
to strategic points. Speaking of the extraordinary 
increase of emigration from Spain, a writer in El Im- 
parcial, of Madrid, accepts it as an evident sign of the 
disorders affecting the nation. He pleads that the Gov- 
ernment abandon their present disturbing policies and 
pay proper attention to the needs of the people. 





PortugalIn mid-September announcement was 
made in Lisbon of an agreement concluded between 
Spain and Portugal covering the questions recently aris- 
ing between those two governments because of the 
Royalist uprising in the penisular republic. The Cath- 
olic press of Spain, following the lead of El Universo, 
of Madrid, terms the new pact “a national disgrace.” 
Four principal clauses occur in the agreement: First, the 
leaders and promoters of the last conspiracy are to be 
expelled from, Spain; secondly, all those individuals, in 
any way connected with that conspiracy, who have come 
into conflict with the penal laws of Spain, are to be tried 
in the criminal courts; thirdly, those individuals residing 
in Spain who, up to the end of last July, conspired 
against the peace of the government established in 
Portugal and who, since that date, accepted the permis- 
sion to emigrate to Brazil, or to other countries, are now 
forbidden to set foot upon Spanish territory for a period 
of three years; fourthly, provision is made for a future 
permanent and reciprocal treaty which shall effectually 
put a check on further conspiracies. 


China.—A statement issued, September 24, by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the First National 
Bank and the National City Bank, the four New York 
institutions which constitute the American group for 
Chinese business, caused the report to spread that the 
acceptance by China of the offer of a $50,000,000 loan, 
negotiated by A. Wendell Jackson, an American en- 
gineer, and financed by Charles Birch Crisp & Co., of 
London, had definitely ended any possibility of the flota- 
tion of the $300,000,000 loan, which was to have been 
divided equally among the United States and five other 
Powers. The Chinese, said the statement, agreed to the 
terms offered by the international syndicate, but refused 
to allow the foreigners to exercise the desired super- 
vision over the expenditure of the proceeds of the loan. 
They also objected to the clause which would have pre- 
vented them from borrowing from any interests outside 
of the six Power group for a period of probably five 
years. The failure of the scheme after months of patient 
negotiations would prove a keen disappointment to Sec- 
retary of State Knox and the Taft administration. Act- 
ing Secretary of State Huntington Wilson, however, is 
out with a statement in which he affirms that the Powers 
have no intention to abandon the scheme. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





October of the Angels 


The month of October is especially dedicated by de- 
vout Catholics to honoring the Guardian Angels. Their 
feast, assigned by the Church to the second of the month, 
with the First Vespers of the Feast falling on the first, 
may have served to bring about the practice now general 
of dedicating to them the four weeks that follow. Even 
Leo XIII when he gave it a new title as the Month of 
the Holy Rosary, did but surrender the month to the 
Queen of Angels and crown the devotion to those blessed 
spirits by encouraging the frequent recital of Gabriel’s 
message whose acceptance by Mary brought salvation to 
the human race. 

There are few leading points of Christian teaching that 
have not at one time or other been assailed. Whether the 
teaching of Scripture is too clear to be explained away 
or the faith of believers in this matter has been too firm 
and too universal to be challenged, no one save the 
Albigenses, with of course the Atheist and the pure ma- 
terialist, has been so wanton as to deny the existence or 
the great number or the high offices of these immortal 
spirits. Like man, they owe their origin to the creative 
action of Omnipotence. As in the creation of the mate- 
rial universe, so in the creation of the Angels, God speaks 
and on the instant millions of pure spirits spring into 
being around the majestic throne of God thrice holy. 

It is our privilege, made as we are a little less than the 
Angels, dowered like them with powers that transcend 
the finite in time and space, to place ourselves in imagi- 
nation amid the conditions that marked their summons 
into being and to behold for ourselves the impulses which 
swayed their wonderful powers in the first moments of 
their newly imparted life. Happy to exist, happy to 
know, happy to will, the Angel fresh from the hand of 
the Almighty contemplates himself and loves himself. 
He is encompassed with beauty, he abounds in all that 
is good. At the same instant on reflection he becomes 
aware that a moment ago he did not exist. Whence is 
he? Whence has he come? Who has made him? With- 
out passing through the slow processes of reasoning, the 
Angel in the instant that he knows himself and loves him- 
self sees intuitively that there is One alone who is abso- 
lutely independent of others and by whom alone any be- 
ing with limitations could be made to exist. Beholding 
the supreme majesty of Him who is, he freely and grate- 
fully adores; beholding the sovereign goodness of Him 
who has made him what he is, the Angel loves his maker 
and finds in this act of love unspeakable joy. Adoration 
of the Most High, then, is the first act of the angelical 
intelligence; love of God, who is supremely good, is the 
first act of the will of these free and noble spirits. But 
this clear intuition and this intense love do not transcend 





the natural order; they are, on the contrary, the acts cor- 
responding to the angelic nature. 

That the Angels speak to one another the Scriptures 
bear witness. “And they [the Seraphim] cried one to an- 
other and said: ‘Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of Hosts, 
all the earth is full of His glory.’” Words with us are 
means, often inadequate, of manifesting what the intel- 
lect conceives and judges. The external manifestations 
of the Angels are speech in the highest degree. They 
dwell on the happiness for the Angels in dwelling in the 
courts of the Lord and the glory for God that comes 
from the existence and the activities of the heavenly 
hierarchies. They can speak to God. God speaks to 
them. They sing His glory, they extol His power, they 
praise His mercy. They can speak to man as Gabriel 
did to Our Lady, and the multitudes of the heavenly 
army to the shepherds on the first Christmas. 

If we consult the Bible we shall see that the Angels 
are not all of the same order or rank. Varying with the 
grades of their natural perfections and with the func- 
tions they are called on to perform, they are divided 
into three hierarchies, each of which contains three 
choirs. This is the teaching of St. Thomas, whose pro- 
found knowledge of the Angels has won for him the 
title of the Angelic Doctor. In the lowest division, ac- 
cording to some writers, are those who without other 
designation are simply called Angels, and as such are ap- 
pointed to be the guardians of men; then the Archangels, 
who stand guard over minor communities of men, such 
as cities, towns and dioceses, and the Principalities who 
have charge of the various States and Kingdoms and 
Republics into which the great human family is divided. 
These three choirs form the first hierarchy. In the sec- 
ond division belong the Powers, whose mission it is to 
preside over the order of the world of matter, the Virtues 
whom God makes use of to work his supernatural effects 
in the suspension of the laws of nature which we call 
miracles, and the Dominations who, like the Generals of 
armies, are commissioned to superintend the execution of 
the orders of the Most High. 

The third and highest grade of the heavenly hier- 
archies embraces in the first place the Thrones, through 
whom God communicates His orders for the government 
of the two worlds, the world of matter and the world of 
spirit; then the Cherubim, who, all resplendent with the 
light of the divine intelligence, reflect God’s brightness 
over all the intelligences of Heaven, and finally the 
Seraphim, who all aflame with Divine Love, communi- 
cate its fires to all the Angelic wills. 

In the midst of this army of light, there shone with in- 
comparable splendor the Angel whom God had placed at 
the head of all the choirs and all the heavenly hierarchies. 
He was called Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, or the Illumi- 
nator. As Ezechiel describes him, he is like to a sun re- 
volving in the midst of a sparkling multitude of encircling 
crystals which reflect its rays and become resplendent 
with the brilliance of its leaping fires. It was of him 
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Our Lord said that He saw Satan like lightning falling 
from heaven: 

It is the common belief among Catholics that every 
child of Adam has a Guardian Angel; yes, everyone 
without exception, baptized and unbaptized, the prince 
and the beggar, the idiot and the man of genius, the 
little child just born into the world as well as the old 
man on the brink of the grave. It is theirs to protect the 
just, to inspire holy thoughts, to restrain and ward off 
the attacks of the demons, to avert dangers, to offer to 
God the prayers of the faithful, to pray for those com- 
mitted to their charge, to comfort the souls in Purgatory 
and at last to escort them to Paradise. These last ser- 
vices of the Angel Guardian are beautifully described by 
Cardinal Newman in the Dream of Gerontius: 

THE ANGEL SPEAKS: 

My work is done, 

My task is o'er, 
And so I come, 
Taking it home, 
the crown is won, 
Alleluia, 


For evermore. 


For 


My Father gave 
In charge to me 
This child of earth 
E’en from its birth, 
To serve and save, 
Alleluia, 
And saved is he. 


This child of clay 
To me was given, 
To rear and train 
By sorrow and pain 
In the narrow way, 
Alleluia, 


From earth to heaven. 


EDWARD SPILLANE, S.J. 


More Malodorous Eugenics 


limes are changing with a vengeance. Men and 
women were wont in other days to heed the word of the 
Apostle warning them to avoid the mention of certain 
things. An instinctive reverence for modesty found in 
those even whose conduct was little in accord with the 
promptings of a clean heart, taught men the prudence of 
the warning. But an organization formed the other day 
in Washington proposes to stifle this instinct. No doubt 
the present enthusiasm of its members leads them to 
fancy a speedy realization of the ill-advised project which 
they advocate, but we feel confident that a sane common 
sense will abide with us in dealing with this latest effer- 
vescence of the faddists whom we have always with us. 
At the convention of the American Public Health As- 
sociation in the Capital two weeks ago the promoters of 
the eugenic heresy set up a sideshow of their own, and 
what a field day they enjoyed! They not only spoke 





with an amazing frankness on topics which St. Paul for- 
bids to be even mentioned among us, but they introduced 
into their meetings, open to the general public, an illus- 
trated exhibit of plant and animal propagation! No won- 
der Chesterton, the world famous critic, in a recent in- 
terview granted to a New York Tribune correspondent, 
used a vigorous Saxon word one does not usually employ 
to characterize the “rampagings of eugenics.” 

This is the report of the New York Sun, September 
20, of one of these meetings: 

“As a result of the frank exposures of the far- 
reaching results of the social evil as affecting the 
lives of the men and women of to-day, the innocent 
as well as the sinning, and their progeny, a pre- 
liminary local organization was formed. The initia- 
tive was taken by Dr. Elnora Folkmar, a woman 
physician of this city, who has charge of an illus- 
trated exhibit of plant and animal propagation, 

“Dr. Folkmar and her men and women associates 
in the movement drew up a prospectus for the per- 
manent organization of the Washington association, 
and a number of charter members were enrolled. 
Invitations to join the association are being mailed 
to about 500 of the leading men and women of the 
national capital. 

““*We shall begin at once a crusade against the 
social evil,’ said Dr. Folkmar. ‘We shall do this not 
only by preaching morality, but by education. A 
corps of lecturers will visit factories, shops, depart- 
ment stores and arrange to address the men and 
women employees. We shall endeavor ultimately to 
carry the work into the public schools, beginning in 
the grammar grades. The salvation of the human 
race depends upon the science of eugenics, which 
must be taught to every man and woman, to every 


boy and girl.’” 

Really, Dr. Elnora Folkmar ought to be ashamed of 
herself. There is scarcely so much of the sweetness of 
pure innocence among the laddies and lassies that throng 
the streets of our cities to-day to make one eager to risk 
the bloom of its flower by opening to their young fancies 
the thoughts such instruction must necessarily entail. Can 
she and her associates not bide in patience until at least 
the physiological development of the child gives some 
excuse for putting its innocence to the test. For, remem- 
ber, human nature has never shown itself averse to the 
imagined pleasures of the forbidden fruit and knowledge 
such as the new organization proposes to impart, even to 
the little ones of grammar school grades, will not be un- 
attended by experimentation where the unformed habits. 
of children are not surrounded by loving safeguards. 

One prefers, however, to believe that most fathers and 
mothers will be indisposed to risk the test. They are 
more likely to think as does that clever writer, whose 
pen name, “The Khan,” is signed to many an illuminating 
article recently making the rounds of the Canadian press. 
Touching eugenics and children, “The Khan,” who by 
the way is a non-Catholic, remarks: 

“Aunt Lucy has been beating the Basket Baby 


again for nasty things which the child has learned 
at school. The only way I can cow Aunt Lucy i 
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by threatening to send the Basket Baby to a convent. 
That’s my winning card. With that up my sleeve I 
can order her up any old time. But, nevertheless, 
if my Basket Baby comes home again with any 
vermin on her, I'll fumigate her ladyship, put her in a 
box, and ship her to the nearest nunnery, and tell the 
Sisters to keep her till she’s big enough to know 
better. Then I'll sleep in peace. There are only two 
places where a little girl is safe nowadays—in the 
tomb or chained to a nice little nun.” 





That Catholic fathers and mothers are quite of his 
mind goes without saying. There was another gathering 
in Washington last week—the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. The noisome theories that one heard 
advocated the week before found no place, we may be 
sure, in its deliberations. The teaching of sex hygiene 
in schools was roundly condemned; and one good Cath- 
olic mother, a representative of the Catholic Women’s 
League of Chicago, was not ashamed to give the old, sim- 
ple reason why it should be. “I am a bit old-fashioned,” 
she said, “when it comes to eugenics, and I offer a prayer 
of thanksgiving every day that my boy has been told the 
story of his life by his mother instead of by some dis- 
M. J. O'Connor, S.J. 


interested scholma’am.”’ 


Reform of the Calendar 


There is considerable excitement at the present time 
about the necessity of reforming the calendar, and sev- 
eral Congresses have formulated resolutions on the sub- 
ject, but from all appeearances, no solution of the difficul- 
ties that face the reformers will be arrived at. The re- 
form proposes (1) to assign a fixed date for Easter; 
and (2) to make a more regular distribution of the 
weeks of the year. 

Ever since the Council of Nice, Catholics have cele- 
brated Easter on the Sunday after the full moon which 
follows the 20th of March. In keeping with this tradi- 
tion, therefore, Easter always occurs after the Spring 
equinox and in the course of the full moon. But the 
moon which regulates the ecclesiastical computation is 
not the moon in the heavens but the calendar moon. 
Hence it follows that, at times, the tradition is disregard- 
ed, and Easter comes a little earlier or a little later ; but in 
any case it is easy to see, if we study the matter ever so 
little, that the feast must occur according to the years, 
between the 22d of March and the 25th of April. 

Hence it would be a decided advantage, say the re- 
formers, if once for all we could assign the first Sunday 
of April as Easter day. Thus we should always take 
into account at least a part of the old rule, since the 
Spring equinox always occurs on the 20th or the 21st of 
March. 

Some time ago, through the courtesy of the Director 
of the Vatican Observatory, who acted as intermediary, 
I requested the opinion of Pope Leo XIII about the 
matter. He answered very frankly that he would accept 
the new arrangement if the Synod of the Russian Church 





would avail itself of the opportunity to arrange their 
Calendar in accordance with ours. But since then new 
changes have been suggested and the question has be- 
come still more complicated. Flaws have beeri found in 
the arrangement first proposed, and it now turns out 
that fixing the date of Easter as indicated above solves 
only half the problem. 

As Easter is the anniversary of the Resurrection, it 
must fall on Sunday. On that score there is no dispute. 
But in our Calendar Sunday does not always occur on 
the same date. Hence a change in the date of the first 
Sunday of April, no matter how slight, would interfere 
with the object in view, namely the fixing of the date 
which is to determine the ecclesiastical year. How can 
that difficulty be met? We shall see. 

The length of the year does not depend on the will of 
the dwellers on this orb, but is determined by an astro- 
nomical phenomenon. For although we can begin the 
year on any day we choose, that will not prevent its 
length from being determined by the interval between 
the two successive Spring equinoxes. In round numbers 
the year consists of 365 days, 5 hours and 48 minutes. We 
may neglect the seconds which vary a little in the course 
of the centuries and are practically the same numerically. 
This, however, constitutes a problem which puzzles the 
most skilful mathematicians, 

We are unable to control the fact that the earth does 
not make a complete number of rotations during the 
period of its revolution around the sun, and if our years 
always consisted exactly of 365 days, we should find our- 
selves always 5 hours and 48 minutes behind these as- 
tronomical phenomena. 

Julius Cesar saw this, but by supposing that the year 
was equal to 365 days and 6 hours, and ‘by adopting a 
year of 366 days every four years, he fell into another 
error. About 11 minutes were left out of his computa- 
tion, and those 11 minutes grew little by little to such a 
figure that Pope Gregory XIII felt called upon to con- 
struct what is known as the Gregorian Calendar. 

At the present time we are up to date, but according to 
the new reformers everything is not yet perfect. For it 
must be borne in mind that the numbers 365 and 366 are 
not divisible by 7. Hence there is not and never can be, 
in any year, a complete number of weeks of 7 days, and 
as the days follow each other in an order that never 
varies, it will be necessary at the end of 52 weeks to add 
one day or two in order to complete the year. If the first 
of January is a Sunday, the first of January following will 
be Monday, and in the bis-sextile years it will be Tues- 
day. 

How is this state of things to be remedied? 
solutions more or less complicated are suggested. 
select only one of them. 

We can, they tell us, always begin the year on a Sun- 
day, and make all the days of the month correspond iden- 
tically with the days of the week. But what would be 
done with the day at the end of the year? Make that 
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troublesome Monday neutral, they suggest; a ferial, or 
supplementary day, and call the first of January follow- 
ing, Sunday. By making two days neutral in the bis- 
sextile years the problem would be solved. 

For Catholics, however, who believe in the divine con- 
secration of the week and of Sunday, it would not be 
optional to say that Monday or Tuesday is Sunday. Even 
when Gregory XIII was reforming the Calendar and or- 
dered that the day after the 4th of October should be 
called the 15th and not the 5th, he was not changing the 
order of the days of the week but was dealing only with 
dates. 

This reason seems to me to be peremptory, and on the 
other hand, because we cannot control the march of the 
earth around the sun, the problem as it presents itself 
to-day would appear to me to defy solution, in the man- 
ner at least which the reformers of to-day would like to 
impose on us. 

AsBE TH. Morevux, 
Director’ of the Observatory of Bourges. 


Cardinal Coullié 


On September 11th, died at Lyons, in his eighty-fourth 
year, the oldest French Cardinal, a wise and holy prelate, 
whose memory will long remain enshrined in the hearts 
of his people. 

Pierre Coullié was born in Paris, in 1829, ordained 
priest in 1854, and employed as Vicaire in different par- 
ishes of Paris till 1876, when Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orleans, who felt his strength failing, asked for him 
as his coadjutor. On November 10, 1876, Mgr. Coullié 
was consecrated in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in 
Paris, and until 1878, when Mgr. Dupanloup died, he 
was his devoted auxiliary. 

The position was not an easy one; with all his great 
gifts of intellect and apostolic zeal, Mgr. Dupanloup was 
not always a chief under whom it was easy to work, He 
had a strong will, was accustomed to lead, and, like many 
men of his stamp, was apt to be somewhat overbearing 
in his dealings with his subordinates. Moreover, the 
extraordinary admiration and enthusiasm with which the 
people of Orleans regarded their bishop made them crit- 
ical, and even unjust, towards his eventual successor. 
Although Mgr. Coullié had been chosen by Mgr. Du- 
panloup himself, some time passed before his future sub- 
jects cordially accepted him. It speaks volumes for his 
tact and gentleness, as well as for his higher and more 
spiritual gifts of acceptation and self sacrifice, that he 
ended by living down these foolish prejudices and by 
winning general esteem and confidence. 

By nature Mgr. Coullié was a lover of peace, but he 
had a keen and correct sense of the Church’s legitimate 
rights; his attitude towards the Government was always 
dignified and, when circumstances demanded, it could be 
extremely firm. He was obliged, on several occasions, 
to resist the arbitrary and unjust demands of the powers 





that be and was deprived of his salary in consequence. 
“This will prevent your receiving the Cardinal’s hat, 
Monseigneur,” said one of his friends; “the Government 
will never give you its support.” 

“What does that matter?” said the bishop laughing. 
“It will not prevent me from entering heaven, where we 
shall all enter with bare heads.” 

We need not remind our readers that this was before 
the break with Rome, at a time when the French Govy- 
ernment had a voice in the nomination of Cardinals. 

In 1893 Mgr. Coullié was appointed to succeed Car- 
dinal Foulon as Archbishop of Lyons; his health was 
bad and he believed that he had not long to live. “TI 
shall arrive there in pieces,” he used to say. His pre- 
visions proved untrue, for he: lived for nearly twenty 
years more and, though his physical weakness was great, 
his mind and judgment were absolutely clear to the last. 

Soon after his arrival at Lyons, in 1894, Mgr. Coullié 
found himself called upon to play a part in the tragedy 
of the death of the French President Carnot, who was 
stabbed in the streets of Lyons, by a fanatical anarchist. 

In spite of the hostile attitude that, even then, the Gov- 
ernment had adopted towards Rome, M. Carnot, an 
honest and fair-minded man, was personally well dis- 
posed towards the representatives of the Church. He 
and the archbishop had first met at an official banquet, 
where they had some friendly conversation, whey, a 
few minutes later, the President received his mortal 
wound. The archbishop was sent for; Carnot recognized 
him: “Monseigneur,” he said, “give me your blessing.” 
“IT will do more than give you my blessing,” was the re- 
ply; “I will absolve you from your sins.” The two re- 
mained together for a few moments and, on leaving the 
room, Mgr. Coullié observed: “I have done what is 
necessary.” 

The surgeons then took possession of the wounded 
man, but all their skill proved useless and the archbishop 
was recalled. The President was still conscious when 
Mgr. Coullié gave him Extreme Unction, but he soon 
afterwards breathed his last. Then, kneeling down, the 
archbishop recited the Our Father and Hail Mary aloud; 
the solemnity and horror of the scene, and, perchance, 
some reminiscence of their childhood’s prayers, impelled 
all the functionaries present to fall on their knees. One 
of them, a noted Free-thinker, seemed overcome with 
emotion. ‘“Monseigneur,” he said, “I shall never forget 
the example you have given us to-day.” Alas! he did 
forget it, and his pagan funeral, bereft of any religious 
ceremony, was a public scandal a few years afterwards. 

Let us add that Madame Carnot, the President’s wife, 
was a practical Catholic. She had remained in Paris, 
full of anxious thoughts for her husband’s safety, and, 
having reason to believe that his life would be attempted, 
she had begged thase who were near him to provide, if 
necessary, the spiritual assistance that, she knew, he 
would not reject. On hearing of the dastardly crime, 
she wired fresh injunctions to that effect, and, owing to 
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Mgr. Coullié’s prompt and charitable ministrations, she 
reaped the only consolation that could soften her grief. 

In 1897, the Archbishop of Lyons was made Cardinal 
of the title of la Trinita dei Monti, a church attached to 
the convent of the nuns of the Sacred Heart. 

In some respects Cardinal Coullié reminded those who 
knew him best of the late Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal 
Richard. Like him, he was neither hasty, violent nor 
aggressive, but firm as a rock when duty commanded 
firmness, and, although he loved peace, he found himself, 
once in 1894, and twice in 1904, accused before the 
Conseil d’Etat of having overstepped his rights by his 
protestations against the action of the Government. He 
was, above all, a man of prayer, who turned to God for 
guidance on all occasions, and who judged all things 
from the standpoint of faith. Like Cardinal Richard, he 
was extremely simple in his personal habits and an in- 
defatigable worker. To the last, in spite of his great age 
and decreasing strength, he continued to attend to his 
practical duties, and it may be said of him that truly he 
died in harness, 

Some months ago, Cardinal Coullié was said to be 
dying, then he rallied, but he knew that the end was not 
far off and he quietly prepared for it. His gentleness 
and kindness made him much beloved, and the people of 
Lyons followed the different phases of his agony with 
keen and affectionate sympathy. Never was there a 
calmer death-bed: the old man lay perfectly still, fully 
conscious and wholly absorbed in prayer. He received 
the last Sacraments with his usual devotion, and when 
he could no longer speak he continued to follow the 
prayers that were said at his bedside. His devoted sec- 
retary, who had promised never to leave him, bent over 
him: “If you hear and understand me,” he said, “press 
my hand.” A feeble pressure was the answer, and the 
prayers were immediately resumed; they continued until 
at two in the afternoon, when the Cardinal of Lyons, 
Primat des Gaules, breathed his last. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


An English National Hero 


Londoners have this year had the memories of “the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth” brought before them 
in telling fashion. At the Naval and Military Tourna- 
ment of the early summer the spectacular part of the 
display represented the muster at Plymouth when the 
news came that the Armada was off the Lizard, and the 
review of Leicester’s army at Tilbury by “good Queen 
Bess.” All the summer one of the most successful exhi- 
bitions ever organized in England has been open to the 
public at Earls Court in West London. We owe it to 
the initiative and enterprise of an American lady, Mrs. 
Cornwallis West. “Shakespeare’s England” is the official 
title of the show, but the England of Shakespeare was 
also the England of Elizabeth, though one does not al- 
ways remember that the audience which applauded one 





of the world-famous comedies or “histories” “within the 
wooden O” of the Globe Theatre at Bankside in the 
afternoon, may have been partly composed of the same 
gentlefolk and commoners who that same morning had 
gone to see a “seminary priest” or Jesuit half-hanged 
and cut to pieces at Tyburn Tree. At Earls Court the 
unpleasant features of the time are of course unrepre- 
sented, though the poster which advertises the exhibi- 
tion—an artistic reproduction of a contemporary view of 
London in Elizabeth’s day—shows the heads of “‘traitors” 
fixed over the gateway of London Bridge, and those 
“traitors” can have been no others but our martyrs. 

At Earls Court several streets of Elizabethan shops 
and houses have been erected. In the midst of an open 
space rises the Globe Theatre, a careful full size restora- 
tion of the original, in which scenes from Shakespeare’s 
plays are presented as they were acted in his time, with- 
out the modern aid of scenery. One of the shallow 
artificial lakes has been converted into a reproduction of 
Plymouth harbor, and there one sees lying at anchor a 
full sized model of one of the most famous ships of the 
Elizabethan navy—the Revenge—a 500-ton  galleon, 
Drake’s flagship in the battles in the Channel against the 
Spaniards in 1588, and the same ship in which Sir Richard 
Grenville fought his last desperate fight against the Span- 
ish fleet off Flores in the Azores. The theatre and the 
old warship are so interesting that one feels sorry that 
they cannot be part of a permanent historical exhibition. 

With the public thus interested in the story of Eliza- 
beth’s days, an enterprising actor-manager has seized the 
opportunity to attract large audiences to His Majesty’s 
Theatre by giving them the spectacle of some of the 
stirring incidents in the life of a typical Elizabethan hero 
—Sir Francis Drake. With a self-sacrifice that is rare 
among actor-managers, he himself takes no _ part 
in the play. The drama was composed for him by Louis 
Parker, well known as the successful producer of a score 
of historical pageants, so the play is a succession of won- 
derfully built up spectacles, with some stirring incidents 
strung together by rather a thin thread of a plot. Some 
violence is done to history to make the story more ¢ffec- 
tive, and bring its happenings within the compass of 
three hours. But one cannot quarrel with author and 
manager for having availed themselves of a certain 
amount of the dramatic license permitted to them by 
long established custom. Marlborough used to say that 
the only English history he knew was what he had 
learned from Shakespeare’s plays. This is a pleasant, 
but not a safe way of learning, and those who go to the 
theatre in the London Haymarket to learn the history of 
the strife between Englishmen and Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century will come away with many of their wrong- 
headed notions of the time confirmed by the Parker- 
Beerbohm Tree pageantry. 

On the Haymarket stage Drake swaggers into Eliza- 
beth’s court circle denouncing the Spaniards and swear- 
ing with sailor oaths to show them what an Englishman 
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can do. Then we see him in Darien making his way to 
the Pacific; and again on the deck of the Golden Hind 
dooming a traitorous comrade to death; then returning 
with the spoils of South America from the famous voy- 
age round the world, and receiving knighthood from the 
Queen ; and again playing the game of bowls at Plymouth 
and refusing to break it off though news has-arrived that 
the Armada is off the Lizard. The climax of the spectac- 
ular drama comes in the two scenes of victory and 
triumph when Drake is shown boarding a Spanish’ gal- 
leon amid a confusion of powder smoke, shouting and 
hard knocks, and then at the great door of St. Paul’s with 
the Queen on the day of thanksgiving for the destruction 
of King Philip’s fleet. 

Of course the play is a success. 
tional hero of English naval history and appeals to na- 
tional pride in the navy. One is sorry that its producers 
have gone out of their way to make the villain of the 
piece a Catholic, who plots the assassination of Drake. 
There never was such a plot, and one cannot help feeling 
that where unhistorical elements are woven into such a 
play it is worse than a mistake to make them thus appeal 
to Protestant prejudice. 

But if one goes to sober history for guidance all this 
hero-worship of Francis Drake is open to serious crit- 
Spanish writers have the bad taste to speak of 
him as a pirate. Captain Duro, the historian of the 
Spanish navy, a writer of recognized authority and world 
wide reputation, does not mince words on the subject, 
though he writes with singular impartiality and fully 
recognizes the claims of the Elizabethan seamen to a 
high renown for skill and valor as sailors and as good 
fighting men. From this point of view Drake was one of 
the best. But from the moral standpoint one can not 
avoid a very harsh judgment on his career. Attempts have 
been made to defend him, but no amount of special plead- 
ing can get rid of certain hard facts, and there is no code 
of international or maritime law that can justify his 
proceedings. 

His raids on the Spanish West Indies were not uni- 
formly successful. His greatest successes were due to 
the fact that he came with the armed hand in time of 
peace and swooped down on trading posts that were gar- 
risoned only by a handful of men, doing what we would 
now call police and customs duties. When he came sweep- 
ing along the Pacific coast of South America in the 
Golden Hind and plundered every trading-post and ware- 
house, church and mission-station within easy reach of 
the shore line, he found practically no garrisons to oppose 
him; and so secure were the Spaniards in the persuasion 
that they were at peace with the rest of the world that 
the Golden Hind was taken to be one of King Philip’s 
ships until she revealed her real character by landing 
armed men to sack the coast towns. 

If this was not piracy we must rewrite the story of 
Captain Kidd, Captain Teach, Captain Blackbeard and 
ether heroes of the Black Flag, some of whom, instead 
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of being knighted like Drake, ended their careers on the 
gallows at Execution Dock. 

Even the famous voyage round the world, that won 
for Drake the fame of being the first British circumnav- 
igator, was, in plain English, the result of this robber of 
churches and warehouses having to go a different way 
home with his booty. He had come out by the South 
Atlantic and the Straits of Magellan. When he had com- 
pleted his raid and the Golden Hind was laden up with 
plunder and ballasted with silver ingots, he suspected 
that if he went back by the Straits of Magellan he would 
find Spanish fighting ships barring the narrow way. So 
he set his course boldly across the broad Pacific and the 
Indian Ocean, and rounding the Cape, came safely home, 
to share his booty with the Queen and receive knighthood 
at her hands. 

As to his exploits against the Armada—he proved him- 
self a first rate admiral in the brief Channel campaign, 
and he had done still better the year before in his attack 
on the enemy’s coast. But the old story of the over- 
whelming superiority of the Armada over the English 
fleet, though it appears again in the play, has no place in 
sober history. Such authorities as Duro, Laughton and 
Corbett have settled that question, and a visit to the gun- 
deck of the restored Revenge at Earls Court is enough to. 
convince anyone who understands such matters, that the 
Queen’s ships, with their main decks crowded with heavy 
guns, were more powerful fighting units than the gal- 
leons, which were for the most part only merchantmen 
armed with light pieces for defence against sea rovers. 
And, by the way, Drake never headed a rush of boarders. 
in the Channel. There was no hand to hand fighting. As 
Raleigh put it, “to clap ships together” would have been 
to give away the advantage of superior gun power that 
the English fleet possessed. 

It was Drake’s raids on the Spanish possessions that 
forced King Philip reluctantly into war. An attempt has 
been made to defend these piracies by arguing that he was. 
justified in breaking the Spanish monopoly of Colonial 
trade. But such monopoly was part of the recognized 
law of nations for two centuries after his time. The 
British East India Company kept up an expensive navy 
to prevent interlopers breaking into the Indian trade with 
England. The colonies of old days were established pre- 
cisely for the sake of such monopolies. 

Much has been said of Drake’s “simple piety.” It was 
a piety of a peculiar kind, based largely, one imagines, on. 
the reading of the Old Testament with a glossary that 
would make the English the Chosen People and the 
Spaniards mere Amalekites and Philistines, heathen ac- 
cursed of heaven, whom it was a good deed to harry and 
destroy. 

Amongst other Amalekites and Philistines against 
whom Drake turned his sword were the Catholics of 
Ireland. He took part in the horrible war of extermina- 
tion, and his ships escorted to Rathlin Island the mur- 
derous expedition that massacred every man, woman and 
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child that had taken refuge on its storm beaten shores. 
With such memories in one’s mind one cannot join in the 


English national hero-worship of Francis Drake. 
A. H.A. 


Portugal 


The three American Cardinals sent a letter of sym- 
pathy to the Portuguese episcopate a short time ago, and 
have just received an answer. We give a short extract 
to show the conditions that prevail in that country: 


“Day after day the violent and vexatious persecutions 
against the Church and its ministers assumes new and 
disastrous aspects. Our temples have been destroyed, 
dlespoiled and sacrilegiously profaned. All our episcopal 
palaces and not a few of the presbyteries have been con- 
fiscated. A large number of parish priests have been 
expelled, exiled, and others have been imprisoned, to be 
in a short time subjected to trial by the military tri- 
bunals. All the clergy, especially in the large cities, have 
been persecuted, harassed, exposed to the most humiliat- 
ing and opprobrious jibes and to the most ferocious phy- 
sical ill treatment. 

“The greater part of the seminaries have been closed 
and suppressed, and those which still subsist have been 
reduced to the direst penury ; and soon perhaps they will 
be deserted, either because of the sad prospect which the 
future presents to the ministers of the Catholic Church, 
or as a result of the law which makes military service 
compulsory for clerics. Religious worship has been fet- 
tered, obstructed and prohibited. Our parishes are with- 
out pastors, and practically religious ministrations are no 
longer available for the faithful. 

“The religious communities have to a considerable ex- 
tent been deprived of their revenues, and it has been made 
impossible for them to perform their work. The wearing 
of the ecclesiastical dress by the clergy has been for- 
bidden and punished, as if it were a crime. The teaching 
of Christian Doctrine is considered a provocation and a 
misdemeanor. The greater and better portion of our 
clergy have to contend with the greatest difficulties in 
order to procure an honorable maintenance, and already 
some of them are confronted with the gravest privations, 
with abject poverty and hunger.” 

On reading the brief summary of what the small 
clique of anti-Christian politicians who have Portugal 
by the throat have succeeded in doing since they estab- 
lished what they call a Republic in that country, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself: have Catholics anywhere 
protested against these outrages? Our Hebrew friends 
would not have been so timorous or apathetic if such 
treatment or anything like it was meted out to their co- 
religionists, 

———-_ «e+ —_—__ 

As was to be expected, the South American Re- 
publics and commercial interests in those countries are 
alive to the important trade development that will follow 
the opening of the Panama Canal. John Barrett, director 
general of the Pan-American Union, who has been study- 
ing conditions in South America, says in his official re- 
port that the west or Pacific coast of South America, 
reaching 5,000 miles south from Panama, is showing 





great preliminary activity. Chile, Peru and Bolivia are 
spending $50,000,000 in opening up their interiors with 
railways. Chile is building at Valparaiso a new artificial 
harbor to cost $15,000,000. Guayaquil, the principal port 
of Ecuador, and one of the best harbors of the Pacific 
ocean, is to be made sanitary at a large expense. Callao, 
the chief port of Peru, is being improved. On the east 
coast the activity is even greater, for both Argentina and 
Uruguay will spend nearly $30,000,000 in port improve- 
ments at Buenos Aires and Montevideo, respectively. 
Brazil is putting in first-class condition every port along 
her 3,000 miles of coast line from Rio Grande do Sul, in 
the South, to Para at the mouth of the Amazon.. One 
hundred million dollars is being expended in construct- 
ing new railways into the interior of Brazil. Venezuela 
and Colombia, Central America, Cuba and the other West 
Indian countries are awakening to the significance and 
possibilities of the canal and are sending agents and ap- 
pointing commissions to study the situation as it affects 
them. 


— —_ ee ——__. 


The Minister of Commerce of Italy announced on Sep- 
tember 12 that many foreign insurance companies, includ- 
ing American corporations, have transferred their business 
to the State. This represents $100,000,000 in policies, and 
negotiations are now pending to transfer the business of 
all the other companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Imbroglio of Turkey 


Some reassuring facts, and very many sad ones, are 
to be found in the vicissitudes of the crisis in south- 
eastern Europe. For the first time a Christian has been 
appointed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Turkey, 
and whatever the acts of Nouradunghian, an Armenian 
of the Orthodox creed, this appointment means tolerance 
of the “Giaour” at home, and concessions to the enemy 
abroad. These concessions could never be given by a 
Moslem, and Italy, reading the name of the new Minister, 
may well breathe a sigh of relief. Already, in 1908, 
Nouradunghian, as Under-Secretary, negotiated with 
Austria for the cession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
was also a Christian Plenipotentiary who put Turkey’s 
signature to the Treaty of Berlin which confirmed the 
independence of the little Christian States emancipated 
from Turkish rule. 

Cyprus, Tunis, Egypt, Eastern Rumelia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Tripoli with Cyrenaika, will be lost to the 
Ottoman Empire, and this, unfortunately, seems to be 
the chief interest for the world at large. The fate of 
Albania, once again a victim to Turkey’s envenomed rage, 
is being thrust into the background. While the Arabs 
are about to be initiated into the benefits of the bread- 
tax, and the salt-tax, and all the other benefits of modern 
Italian government, the Christians subject to Turkey are 
to be left as a sop to her disappointment and fury. With 
the attainment of her own immediate ends, Italy’s soli- 
citude for Albania suddenly ceases. Already the patriotic 


press is busy assuring the Sultan that with the conclusion 
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of peace he gains a friend eager to uphold the integrity 
of Turkey-in-Europe. Eloquent articles in official organs 
prove that even during the greatest stress of warfare 
Italy did not “connive” at disturbance in Albania, and 
that if peace terms are satisfactory her influence will be 
used for the maintenance of order within the Turkish 
Empire. In others words, the Albanians are to be sac- 
rificed and their heroic stand, erstwhile so lauded, will 
henceforth be discountenanced as ill-advised and inop- 
portune. Certainly nobody suspected the Italian Gov- 
ernment of agitating in order to advance a Christian 
cause, but the cynical disavowal of sympathy with 
Albania comes, nevertheless, as a shock. Exit Italy, 
friend of Albania! The honest tribesmen have one false 
friend the less, and one who was, moreover, a riddle to 
their simple souls, for they could not see how Catholics, 
as such, refused obedience to the Catholic Head. 

England has practically resigned her sphere of in- 
fluence in the Balkans to Russia, who is at present her 
natural ally against the dreaded German aggression. 
Russia, keenly alive to the sufferings of her own co- 
religionists, will not be inordinately concerned for Cath- 
olic victims to Turkish enormities, The wary eye of the 
Synod is on every move of the Church in those regions. 
Since the marriage of a Montenegrin Princess to Prince 
Victor, now King of Italy, a certain measure of politeness 
is allowed to the rare Catholic subjects of King Nikola 
of Montenegro, but the Tsar’s largesses to the little or- 
thodox State would cease with the absorption of a great 
Catholic element such as the Malissori tribes of Albania. 
Good King Nikola, true father of his Montenegrins, is a 
kind uncle to the neighboring Albanians. His charity to 
the hunted and distressed Malissoris gives him a right to 
a voice in the decision of their destiny. Not the war- 
riors, however, who have fought and felt, but the draw- 
ing-room diplomats will meet to discuss the best methods 
of quieting the troublesome tribesmen of Albania. It is 
not in Russia’s interest that they, rather than the Bulgar 
tribes of Macedonia, be freed from Turkey. Russia’s 
arbitrary benevolence is, nevertheless, less prejudicial to 
the Christians of the Balkans than Austria’s lukewarm 
protectorship. The foreign office at Vienna is too deeply 
immersed in political intrigue to pay attention to the 
insistent demand for freedom of religious worship in an 
adjoining empire, except when that demand tallies with 
her own immediate ambitions. Count Berchtold is doubt- 
less sincere when he reiterates his desire for peace, and 
for the status quo, which means periodical massacres of 
Christians at the discretion of the Sublime Porte. 

Germany, with a fine assumption of impartiality, ex- 
presses a hope that Austria may not be led to ignore, in 
favor of Albania, the claims of the Serbs and Greeks in 
Macedonia. Germany’s fear is groundless. Austria, 
with her usual skilled plausibility, will take care that no 
settlement will give any of the subject races in Turkey the 
possibility of developing in a sense of independence or 
power, so as to be a barrier in her march to the Egean 
Sea. 

France’s role of late seems to be confined to the oc- 
casional despatch of warships to Samos, in order to make 
sure that the Cretan Greeks shall not unite with their 
brethren in the free kingdom of Greece. Here in the 
East, as at home, France’s prestige is dying out as an 
ally or a moral force to be reckoned with. Eastern Chris- 
tians have nothing to expect from the great nation that 
was once eldest daughter of the Church. 

One cannot wonder at the feelings of disgust and 
indignation aroused among all Balkan Christian peoples 





by the newest pronouncements of the factors who will 
control the result of so many struggles and sacrifices. 
All the Powers vie with one another in proclaiming that 
nothing is further from their minds than the disruption 
of Turkey. A conference can meet only with the object 
of assisting and strengthening the Ottoman Empire, “so 
sorely tried at the present moment,” and in the hope of 
helping it to repair the faults committed in its internal 
administration. Whatever be the amount of sincerity 
contained in this declaration, it is a disgrace to Christian 
Europe, preparing to deal with the oppressor of Chris- 
tians. How long will this policy continue of “giving 
Turkey another chance”? Has it not been proved that 
no number of hecatombs can obliterate the native races 
delivered callously into homicidal hands by the “friendly 
protective Powers’? The petty jealousies and covetous 
greed of the rival empires have not succeeded, and never 
will succeed, in wiping out the hardy infant States, who 
are the natural heirs of Turkey: Would that at the 
eleventh hour they might even now unite and baffle the 
interested designs of unworthy Hun, Slav, Latin and 
Teuton, who are bent on bolstering up the tottering fort 
of Islamism! Deftly fostered intrigues keep Serb, 
Bulgar, Greek, and Albanian apart, when their common 
interests should weld them into a powerful Balkan Fed- 
eration, but the Christian cause does not cease to ad- 
vance, and the day cannot be far distant when Mahom- 
medanism will be swept out of Europe. How great the 
gain of such a deliverance is best appreciated by the 
traveler in Turkey who passes the Turkish frontier and 
finds in the newly emancipated Christian States all the 
advantages of modern civilization. Half a century ago 
these cleanly, well-paved villages were places of filth and 
barbarism, just like the wretched villages he has seen 
everywhere throughout the Turkish Empire. Decency, 
humanity, prosperity are evident at every step. Once 
beyond control of the followers of the Prophet, Slav, 
Greek, Rumanian and Bulgar, started on the road of 
progress and never turned back. In spite of political 
changes and upheavals, of dynastical complications and 
tragedies, the little Balkan States are marvellous models 
of what Christian civilization can accomplish. 

What has been, on the other hand, the effect of modern 
methods applied to Turkey itself? The organ of the 
new Military League, /kdan, declares that the blunders 
of the old régime were less disastrous than the attempts 
at reform of the Constitutionalists. The Young Turks 
themselves seem to recognize that they have failed in 
their mission of grafting the features of twentieth cen- 
tury Christian civilization, on a Koran-fed population. 
Their organs, Tannin and Hakk, after vain efforts to 
stem the tide of reaction and justify the acts of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, have ceased to exist. 

The terrible outrages of Kochana and Prilep show that 
the vanquished at Tripoli can wreak vengeance with im- 
punity on the victor’s co-religionists nearer home. The 
Serbs of the Sanjak are fleeing to the hills before the 
sudden, uncalled-for attack of the Turkish troops. The 
Serbs of Montenegro, on their own side of the frontier, 
are shot down at sight by the Turkish patrol. And yet 
the self-seeking “peacemakers” exhort Bulgar, Serb and 
weary Albanian to give the Constitution another trial! 
The Turk may well laugh in his sleeve at the way in 
which the Christians help one another. 

It will go hard with Albania, after the heroic stand of 
the past three years, to be put off with the promises at 
which the glib, honeyed tongue of the accomplished Tur- 
kish diplomat is such an adept. The brave mountain 
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folk, who have known how to deal with the open foe, 
must now pray to be saved from the mediation of their 
friends. From Austria alone can they hope for any con- 
sideration, and Austria’s chief preoccupation is facility 
for the last stage of the road from Kiel to Salonica. If 
a disturbed province of a weakened Moslem Empire is 
more favorable to her project than an autonomous Chris- 
tian State, Austria will pursue a policy of procrastina- 
tion, and frustrate once more the aspirations of Albania. 

Never has there been a more opportune moment for 
granting the just claims of the tribesmen. They have 
shown that they are one in national feeling, that they 
know self-discipline and self-respect. They have frater- 
nized with their nearest neighbors, the Serbs, both of 
Old Serbia and of Montenegro, thus showing how they 
understand the value of cohesion. Their natural virtues 
have disarmed those who would fain classify them as 
bandits. The town of Uskub never enjoyed greater 
security of person and property than during the days 
when the Albanian insurgents were in possession. On 
one occasion they relinquished a certain victory at the 
bidding of one of their prelates. On August 16, two 
hundred Catholic tribesmen marched on Durazzo, and 
demanded the right of entry in order to obtain shelter 
for a night and opportunity. to purchase provisions. 
Under the impression that they belonged to the force of 
the Mahommedan chief, Teptani, permission was granted. 
But when it was known that the invaders were Catholics, 
half a company of infantry and a hundred gendarmes 
were sent to hinder their onward march. Enraged at 
the deception, and at the insult implied, the tribesmen, 
after routing the Turks, marched to the town to wreak 
vengeance on the rest of the garrison. The Bishop of 
Durazzo went to meet them and persuaded them to forego 
this intention and to retire on condition of getting a 
supply of food. As soon as the inviolable bessa was pro- 
nounced citizens and tribesmen came and went freely, 
bargaining and exchanging news. The solidarity of 
Christian and Mahommedan Albaniaa was once more 
affirmed and peace guaranteed in the entire district, 

The world’s gaze is fixed on the agonizing Turkish 
Empire. Many and various are the interests to be con- 
sidered, but the giant struggle of Albania dare not be 
forgotten. On Austria chiefly depends Albania’s chance 
of fair treatment. May the Dual Empire be mindful of 
its obligation as champion of Catholicity! 

Ben Hurst. 


Echoes from the Far Indies 


Kanpy, CEYLON, August 20, 1912. 

Three years ago the reigning (Jacobite) Patriarch of 
Antioch, visited Malabar, to strengthen the loyalty of the 
native Jacobites to his See. Unfortunately, by his im- 
prudent and high-handed dealings with them, he only 
succeeded in creating a new faction, and he left Malabar 
supremely dissatisfied. The “senior” Patriarch, Abad 
Misiha, deposed in 1896 by the Turkish Government, now 
comes into the field. The opponents of the “junior” 
Patriarch have already received him with open arms, but 
it is said the Secretary of State for India has instructed 
the Travancore Government not to receive him as the 
lawful incumbent of the See of Antioch, since the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey does not acknowledge him as such. 

This is -great blow to Mear Misiha. However, the 
object of his visit would be realized, for when he leaves 
Malabar his hands would be strengthened with the “sinews 
of war”—which is all that he expects from his “apostolic 





venture.” The people of Malabar are proverbially hos- 


| pitable, and Travancore glories in her motto, “Charity 


is our household divinity.” A consequence of all these 
“visits” and the troubles following in their wake is that 
a numerous party of the Malabar Jacobites is convinced 
of ‘the rottenness of Antioch,” and there are to be heard 
distant rumors of a general movement towards the Cath- 
olic Faith, which their forefathers, in a moment of irrita- 
tion against the Latinizing policy of the Portuguese, 
heedlessly abandoned. Till now the movement has as- 
sumed no definite shape, but a growing revulsion of feel 
ing among the Jacobites is undoubted. 

The Catholic movement among the Trichur Schismatics 
has recently produced phenomenal results. The visit last 
year to Rome of Dr. Menachery, the Vicar Apostolic 
of Trichur, strongly remined them of their former 
allegiance to the See of Peter. The blessing, moreover, 
of Pius X on the Vicariate in general, and his prayers 
for the conversion of the small schismatic body, were not 
to be without fruit. A speedy conversion of three 
parishes, with a population of nearly 1,500, followed as 
an earnest’ of greater things to come. At present a very 
influential party of the Malabar Schismatics are seriously 
contemplating the rectification of their fathers’ error. To 
crown all this three clerics, invalidly ordained by a “self 
consecrated” schismatic bishop, were raised to the priest 
hood last: June, after a probation of full nine years 
Thus the recent schismatic converts will have the rare 
happiness of welcoming their old Kathanars as their law- 
ful pastors. 

The lay-apostolate among the Catholics of South India 
has manifested itself in the establishment of a sodality 
in Madras, where a retreat was held this month, in which 
forty educated Catholics participated. The retreat move- 
ment in South India is already a success, but it is not an 
offspring of the similar movement in Belgium, France 
and other Western countries. It is entirely due to in- 
dependent local initiative a quarter of a century ago, and 
is destined to exert an immense influence on behalf of 
the Indian missions. It has already taken its stand as 
the spring and sustaining force of all forms of lay Cath 
olic activity. 

There is a special feature in the latest manifestations 
of lay activity in the Madras Presidency, which ought t: 
edify and to inspire the old Catholics of the Western 
countries. It is so rare to find a Catholic gentleman 
devoting himself disinterestedly, with no thought of 
material profit, to the promotion of Catholic enterprises 
Whenever such cases occur it is well that the Catholic 
world know of it, in order that they may draw inspira 
tion therefrom, according to given circumstances and 
opportunities. 

In Trichinopoly, Mr. Zeganatha Pillay, a widower 
whose son is a priest, is a notable instance in point. A 
veteran lecturer in the Presidency Police Training 
School, he has consecrated himself to the service of the 
Catholic associations of South India. By his lectyres and 
personal visits he has roused the dormant Former 
Pupils’ Association, and galvanized it into full activity. 
The establishment of a branch association in Madras and 
the inauguration of the retreat movement in the same 
city are all due to his zeal and energy. At the end of 
the first. retreat the Archbishop of Madras publicly 
thanked him for his disinterested service and devoted- 
ness to the Catholic Cause. More laborers of the same 
stuff and spirit, and the twentieth century will go down 
into history as the century of Lay-Apostleship. 

cx ee 
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The Religious Garb 


(he decision regarding the wearing of the religious 
irb in Indian Schools has been proclaimed a triumph 


| 


ver the assailants who were numerous and clamorous 


~ 


enough to induce the ex-Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to direct that all religious insignia be removed from all 
public rooms of Indian Schools, and that the members of 
any denomination wearing a distinctive garb should not 
wear it while engaged in lay duties as Government em- 
ployees. An examination of the official document an- 
nouncing the decision shows plainly that the triumph 
really rests not with those who at the time they were 
“covered into” the Government service wore the re- 
ligious garb, and who have been in undisputed possession 
of it ever since, but rather with the Protestant preachers 
and bigots who questioned the right of the fifty-one out 
of the 2,000 Government employees to wear the religious 
varb, and appealed to the Constitution against the Presi- 
dent’s ruling when he revoked the order of the Indian 
Commissioner. The final decision reduced to its simplest 
terms means that the religious garb must go. Its use is 
held as constitutional, and yet in the same breath it is 
laid down that it is not to be tolerated hereafter, when the 
present wearers of the garb, through death or withdrawal, 
cease to be employees of the Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior holds “that the wearing 
‘f a distinctive religious garb is not a violation of any 
constitutional limitation in respect to religion; that it 
does not violate the freedom of religion; that it does not 
constitute an established religion; and it does not prevent 
or impair the separation of Church and State.” Well and 
good! That ought to end the matter, for the whole ques- 
tion at issue was the constitutionality of the contract en- 
tered into by which the employees of the Government 
f it has not 
been in violation of the Constitution thus far why should 


up 


were permitted to wear a religious garb. 





any policy be inaugurated or sanctioned which would 
make it illegal in the future? But something had to be 
done to appease the anti-Catholic element who hate the 
religious garb and all that it stands for as his satanic 
majesty hates holy water. So “in the exercise of his 
lawful discretion,” and “in order more certainly to secure 
purely non-sectarian teaching in the schools, the evident 
object and aim of Congressional legislation on the sub- 
ject,” the Secretary of the Interior “believes it wiser that 
hereafter no set of teachers wearing a distinctive religious 
garb should be by order incorporated into the Govern- 
ment Civil Service of teachers.” Further, the official 
report of the Secretary reads: “If vacancies are to be 
filled (according to the ruling of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1895), the result will be the gradual and or- 
derly elimination from the system of those teachers whose 
membership in Catholic orders now requires them to 
wear a distinctive religious garb.” That the Catholic 
representatives have stated to the Secretary that “mem- 
bers of such orders will not seek admission through the 
Civil Service examinations” does not affect the legality 
or the constitutionality of this matter in the least. It is 
to the credit of Catholics that they frequently yield their 
own rights in the interests of peace and harmony and 
as they seem to have done in this instance to save the 
Government from embarrassment. 

But why should the Government accept the surrender 
of rights avowedly theirs? Why should the Government, 
to justify its action, declare that it is its policy to secure 
purely non-sectarian teaching in schools? Non-sectari- 
anism is a most pronounced form of religion or irreligion, 
and the adoption of a policy favoring non-sectarianism 
is tantamount to the adoption of a policy that is directly 
against the spirit if not against the express wording of 
the Constitution itself. The President and his Secretary 
of the Interior had a fine opportunity to reinforce the 
proper interpretation of the religious clause of the Con- 
stitution which antagonizes none but favors all; they 
might have given a ruling which would differentiate the 
generous spirit of the Constitution of the American Re- 
public from the hostile and active antagonism of the in- 
fidel countries of Europe, which, under the name of 
sectarianism, is banishing God and morality from the 
education of the young, but they have, we fear, allowed 
themselves to be ruled by expediency and have yielded 
a principle when they might have re-established and con- 
firmed a right. 


Calendar Reform 


The learned Abbé Moreux says, in a contribution to 
La Croix, which we reproduce in this number of AMER- 
Ica, that the problem of reforming the calendar so that 
the days of each month will always occur on the same 
day of the week, seems to him insoluble; the reason being 
that every scheme proposed in Europe violates the law 
of the Sunday by introducing from time to time an in- 
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terval of eight days between two Sundays, something in- 
tolerable from the Christian point of view. 

On this side of the Atlantic another learned priest, 
Father Searle, C.S.P., has found a solution of the diffi- 
culty. In Europe the would-be reformers have confined 
their attention to the single year, and consequently have 
been obliged to introduce a single day here and there 
into the week. Father Searle takes a broader view. In 
the Ecclesiastical Review for last June he shows that, 
by introducing an additional week into the calendar every 
fifth year, by omitting the introduction every fiftieth year, 
and in another year for every four hundred years, the 
same accuracy could be obtained as in the Gregorian 
calendar, and the purposes of the reform secured with- 
out interfering with the recurrence of Sunday at the ap- 
pointed interval. 

As we remarked at the time, it is doubtful whether the 
calendar reformers will accept this simple solution. The 
advantages of the reform are so very slight that one is 
tempted to believe that the movement for it originated 
less in the desire to obtain those advantages than in the 
wish to create new difficulties for Catholics. The ten- 
dency of some of the reformers to imitate the French 
Revolutionary calendar does not weaken our impression. 
We may be wrong. If so, time will show it. 


The Orange Covenant 


The Orangemen of Ulster are swearing these days that 
against Home Rule they will employ, in addition to more 
definite implements, “every means that is necessary.’’ 
This is the modern equivalent of “every means that the 
God of nature has put into our hands,” the phrase where- 
with the British ministry defended tomahawking and 
other inhumane methods of fighting the American Revo- 
lutionists and which Lord Chatham’s fierce denunciation 
has made infamous. So far the “necessary means” seem 
confined to looting, rioting, stoning women and children, 
and brutally beating defenceless and inoffensive Nation- 
alist workmen, methods quite in accord with the .Tory 
and Indian brutalities during the struggle for American 
independence. But should these “necessary means” prove 
fruitless, the Covenanters further swear, so loyal are they 
to British law that should British lawmakers enact a 
Home Rule measure they will sternly refuse to obey it, 
and should King George affix to it his signature they as 
“loyal subjects of his gracious majesty” will contemptu- 
ously spurn it; and so anxious are they to remain under 
the British Parliament that should that body set up an 
Irish Parliament they swear they will set up another of 
their own. The new oath may be described as an Anglo- 
Irish bull. 

And while the Orangemen are swearing the parsons 
are praying. Most Rev. John Baptist Crozier, styled in 
the despatches “Primate of All Ireland of the Church of 
England”—another Anglo-Irish figure—has enjoined his 
ministers to pray during the week that they may be deliv- 





ered “from these great imminent dangers that threaten 
the welfare of our Church and country.” The imminent 
dangers mean, of course, the advent of self-government 
to his country, not the ruffianism that for weeks has been 
disgracing the narrow section with which he is identified. 
This he neither repudiates nor deprecates, and against 
the recurrence of it, which invariably follows every in- 
flammatory harangue, he utters not a word of warning. 
Similar prayers and imprecations and loyal oaths of con- 
tingent treason heralded the passage of Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the Disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and thereafter nothing terrible oc- 
curred. 

Nor will anything happen now, though the parties af- 
fected are somewhat more seriously ruffled. It is the 
last kick of ascendancy. A small portion of the popula- 
tion, almost exclusively of foreign blood and faith, ruled 
absolutely for centuries the native and Catholic major- 
ity. The land has slipped from their hands, and gradu- 
ally they have been losing their monopoly of local control, 
but while their direct connection with the seat of gov- 
ernment lasts, they retain a monopoly of government ap- 
pointments. This and not fear of persecution or injus- 
tice, is the motive of the present outcry. Having long 
enjoyed ascendancy, they fear equality. And the ascen- 
dancy faction is but a small fraction of the Protestants 
of, Ulster, who altogether constitute little over half the 
province. Many of these are Home Rulers, and a large 
number of their ministers have protested against bring- 
ing a political question into their pulpits. When they en- 
joy the advantages of free institutions and realize that 
Catholic Ireland, which has never been guilty of religious 
persecution, is not going to indulge in it now, even the few 
whom a guilty conscience or inherited bigotry or political 
passion made fearful, will rejoice that despite themselves 
they became emancipated. 


Illiterate Spain 


A recent despatch to the New York Sun informs us 
that in its population of 17,000,000 Spain has 12,000,000 
illiterates. The expected reproach is of course immedi- 
ately made by the prejudiced or uninformed or misin- 
formed: There is what Catholic Governments do for 
education. 

Now, in the first place, it is not necessary for Cath- 
olics, Spanish or not, to have a brief for the Government 
of Spain in their pocket.. If these figures are correct we 
may admit that Spain is very much in arrears in the 
matter of education; but in spite of the adage to the con- 
trary, figures do sometimes lie. In that backward coun- 
try it appears that their very peculiar census takers 
reckon illiterates from babyhood. The child in arms is 
counted as an illiterate, whereas in other more reasonable 
parts of the world the stigma is fastened on the indi- 
vidual only after he or she reaches the age of ten or 
thereabouts. Again, as in the Basque province, where the 
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people do not speak Spanish at all, it is quite possible that 
the number of those who cannot express themselves in 
Castilian may have gone to swell the ugly figure of the 
unschooled. But anybody who has lived in the Basque 
country will tell you that its inhabitants, whether illiter- 
ate or not, are a very thrifty, honest, well-behaved, very 
intelligent and very moral set of people. Their inability 
to read or write does not seem to have affected their 
virtue. 

3ut all that only indirectly concerns us. The question 
is: Must the Church shoulder the responsibility of this 
lack of education? By no means, 

In the first place, it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the Government of Spain is not Catholic. 
Canalejas is in control there, and if he dared he would 
shut up every Catholic school in Spain to-morrow. He 
is hand and glove with the rabid anti-clericals of France 
and Portugal, and the religious teaching bodies are every 
day expecting a decree of expulsion from the country. 
For the last eleven years, secondary education has been 
throttled till it is on the verge of extinction by the law 
of Romanones, who is the leader in the House, and the 
rival of Canalejas in his hatred of the Church. 

Nor is this merely a matter of the present time. For 
more than fifty years the anti-clericals of Spain have been 
busy confiscating Catholic schools and expelling Catholic 
teachers. The worst period of this war against educa- 
tion was in the Republican Revolution in 1868, when the 
confiscation was wholesale and accompanied by the mur- 
der of priests—a performance which can scarcely be ac- 
counted as Catholic. From 1868 to 1880 a number of 
hybrid Governments followed each other, each vying with 
its predecessor in hostility to the Church. The blame of 
all this is surely not to be laid at the door of the victim, 
nor can these Governments of Spain be labeled “Cath- 
olic.” 

Though Spain is cursed with a great number of po- 
litical parties, we may classify them all in two grand 
divisions: Clerical and anti-Clerical. If one really wants 
to know whether the Church must bear the blame of the 
national disgrace which all Spaniards, and chiefly Cath- 
olics, admit and deplore, he has only to look at the census 
of the provinces in which Catholic influence prevails and 
contrast it with those where the anti-Clericals are in 
power. In the census before us we find that illiteracy 
in the former is only 28 per cent. and in the latter 60 per 
cent. and a fraction. 

To sum up, the Government of Spain is not Catholic; 
it has done all it can to destroy every educational estab- 
lishment where actual or virtual irreligion is not the at- 
mosphere of the class-room. Again, in those sections 
where the anti-Clericals have full fling they have the dis- 
tinction of being highest in the grade of illiteracy. And 
finally, as all Europe would to-day be-without any schools 
whatever had it not been for the Catholic Church, it be- 
trays the grossest ignorance of elementary history to de- 
nounce her as the foe of education. 





Peace 


At the International Peace Conference in Geneva peace 
did not prevail. Some one commented on Germany’s 
attitude in Morocco and that produced an explosion of 
wrath from the German delegates. Then the French 
Christian Society of Peace ventured to blame France for 
creating the trouble in that country, and that caused an- 
other uproar, and finally, when the Italian expedition in 
Tripoli was censured, the disturbance became so great 
that the speaker had to descend from the platform. 

There never was in Europe or elsewhere any power 
that could reconcile the bitter animosities of races and 
nations and secure at least some measure of peace, ex- 
cept the Catholic Church. She could do much at the 
present time, if her representatives were admitted to 
these Peace Conferences at Geneva and The Hague. 
3ut she is not wanted. The door is rudely shut in her 
face. The consequence is that any moment the whole 
world may be at war, and the Church will have to re- 
sume her old work of civilizing the nations which are 
reverting to the former savagery from which she once 
rescued them. She will do that by lifting them out of the 
paganism into which to a great degree they have already 
descended. 


The Livingstone Channel 


What is considered one of the most noteworthy ex- 
amples of subaqueous rock excavation in the world, has 
just been completed by the War Department. This is 
the Livingstone Channel in the Detroit River, which was 
opened for down-bound traffic September 25. This 
channel is partly 300 feet wide, and partly 800 feet wide, 
with a continuous depth of 22 feet. It runs along the 
Canadian side of Fighting Island, opposite Wyandotte, 
Mich., widening at the lower end of the river, where it 
enters Lake Erie. 

A few figures will suffice,to show the magnitude of 
this work. $6,955,000 have been appropriated for the 
project, of which $5,572,358.77 had been spent at the 
time of the 1911: engineer’s report. Although this 
amount is very large, it is proven worthy of the cause, 
for the commerce on the Detroit River is about 84 per 
cent, of the entire commerce on the Great Lakes, amount- 
ing to 73,526,602 tons, or a valuation of $771,294,055 
during the navigation season of 1910. The river itself is 
twenty-eight miles long, and the newly opened channel 
renders the navigation easier at the lower end of the 
river. 

During the progress of cutting the Livingstone 
Channel, 1,285,523 pounds of dynamite were used in the 
various blastings up to June, 1911. The Channel will 
be marked by ten beacon lights placed in pairs on both 
sides of the Channel, and by gas buoys at other points. 
The concrete foundations of six of the beacon lights 
were constructed in place of the cofferdam. 
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CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The first sight to greet the eyes of the visitor, as he beholds 
the National Capital through the vast arches of the Washing- 
ton Union Station, is the monument erected by Catholic faith 
and loyalty, the stately Columbus memorial, with its surmounting 
globe and lion-guarded fountain. Though wrapped in its marble 
silence it speaks to the Catholic heart the most eloquent welcome 
to the city of “the patriot’s devotion.” 

For the four hundred delegates who gathered here to attend 
the second National Conference of Catholic Charities there was, 
however, another greeting in store, the hearty welcome awaiting 
them within the walls of the Catholic University, where for 
four days they were to be united in the common bonds of that 
charity which had drawn them all together, which was preached, 
discussed and analyzed, planned and resolved upon, and no less 
constantly practiced during a strenuous week whose labor was 
most truly prayer. 

On Sunday morning, September 22, after the introductory 
words had been spoken by the Rt. Rev Rector of the University, 
Mgr. T. J. Shahan, the Conference opened With a solemn Mass 
celebrated in McMahon Hall, the chapel in the new Gibbons 
Memorial not being ready for use. In the. sermon which fol- 
lowed the services, Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburg, struck the 
keynote of the convention by dwelling upon the high super- 
natural motives which must characterize the work of Catholic 
charity, and distinguish it from all merely philanthropic and 
humanitarian efforts. Love of God and the desire to work out 
our own perfection by Christ-like ministration to the needs of 
our fellow man must ever be the dominant impulse of all charity 
which deserves to be called by the name of Christian. 

The throng that assembled in the university halls was truly 
representative of the men and women who are the guiding 
spirits throughout the land in the various Catholic works for 
the relief of the destitute, the care of the sick and aged, the aid 
of the vagrant and unemployed, the correction of the delinquent, 
the guidance and training of the defective, and the safeguarding 
in fine of all in danger of physical or spiritual ruin. Indepen- 
dently of all conference and discussion, the intimate association 
for entire days of such kindred souls could not but be produc- 
tive of mutual encouragement, and of friendships which must 
prove most helpful in their common undertakings. They are 
the good Samaritans without whom the neighbor, stripped and 
bruised and wounded, would be left to lie unaided along the 
public highways of our modern civilization. 

While it is beyond the scope of the present paper to enter into 
the details of the convention, its working plan will here be 
briefly outlined and some of the leading impressions given which 
it made upon those who took part in it. 

The Conference, as is usual, was divided into general and 
topical sessions, The former, at which all the delegates as- 
sembled, were held on the various evenings and dealt with ques- 
tions of universal interest. The second took place during the 
hours of the morning, in the various sections of the assembly 
building, and were arranged respectively by the committees on 
Needy Families, on Dependent Children and on Delinquent Chil- 
dren. To these a fourth topical committee, on social and civic 
subjects, is to be added during the next biennial convention. 
The afternoons were devoted to meetings of societies, to or- 
ganization and to social events, including a visit to the White 
House. 

“And the greatest of these is charity,” are the words with 
which the President greeted his guests as he stood in the light 
flashing from the million facets of the chandeliers in the white 
reception hall, with the great ring of four hundred Catholic de- 
legates circling the room. After thanking them for the courtesy 
of their visit, and expressing his appreciation of the greatness 
of the work in which they were engaged, he distinctly repeated 





the name of each as the customary ceremony of the shaking 
of hands began. 

In the first paper which was read at the opening conference, 
on Sunday evening, Mgr. Shahan traced the course of Catholic 
philanthropy, the change wrought in the world by the teachings of 
Christ, and the works of charity everywhere springing up in His 
sacred footprints and blossoming beneath the fostering care of 
that Church which He founded. In the monasteries of the Mid- 
dle Ages the reverend speaker beheld the golden links connecting 
the charities of primitive Christianity with those of our time. 
Thus a proper historic setting was given for the papers and dis- 
cussions which were to follow during the ensuing days. 

What, perhaps, most impressed the visitor to these conferences 
was the wide development and great variety of charitable enter- 
prises for which the Catholic laity are organized, and in which 
they are actually engaged in at least one or other section of the 
country. It is only on such occasions as the present that it is 
possible for anyone to obtain even a remotely accurate concep- 
tion of the existing condition of Catholic charities throughout 
the country. How inadequate even this itself must be can best 
be judged from the fact that Rev. Dr. William J. Kirby, prime 
mover of the Conference, who for a long time past has been en- 
gaged in drawing up a directory of all such associations, has 
hitherto been able to accomplish only the easier part of his task. 
Nothing indeed could be more insipiring than the zeal displayed 
by so great a number of our Catholic laity in the work of 
Catholic charity. 

Hardly any portion of the field in which Protestant and other 
public or private charitable organizations are active, has been 
neglected by Catholics, although many ‘have been only slenderly 
supplied with workmen. To instance one single field alone: for 
the eighteen thousand Catholic deaf throughout the United 
States, there is only one solitary missionary exclusively devoted 
to their interests and not a single church, as Father Michael 
McCarthy, S.J., pathetically pleaded, while the Episcopalians 
alone have “thirteen ordained deaf ministers, two hearing 
clergymen, twenty licensed lay readers, and a still greater number 
of bible-class readers.” 

While, therefore, we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the work accomplished, we have even more reason for bend- 
ing all our efforts to increase our forces, and to instruct the 
Catholic youth of our country that besides their studies and their 
prayers there are other more important objects in life than so- 
ciety for the girl and sports for the boy. There is a time for 
all things, and charity must not be neglected, nor social and civic 
training, unless we would fail in our duty, not only to Church 
and State, but to humanity itself. What was, therefore, 
especially stressed in these meetings was the fact that Protestants 
and other non-Catholics have often far outstripped us in such 
labors, It is good for us to realize this and humbly to confess 
it, but with the sincere resolution that it is not to be so in the 
future. The young especially must be taught early in their lives 
to interest themselves in all these problems. We can not yield to 
Socialists the field of economics, and to Protestants the leader- 
ship in intelligent philanthropy, but must resume our rightful 
position in the van of all progress, industrial, social and chari- 
table as well as religious. 

Another note of warning that was strongly and frequently 
sounded was that Catholics are too feebly represented on general 
boards of citizens dealing with such questions. The vast and 
heroic work of the Catholic Church, in spite of certain short- 
comings to which we have referred, is, therefore, never rightly 
understood, and Catholics, it was contended often fail to reap 
the full fruit of their labors because of insufficient familiarity 
with methods of charity which have elsewhere been wisely and 
successfully employed. 

In conclusion we must briefly mention the work on which 
throughout the entire Conference Mgr. McMahon, of New York, 
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expended all his zeal and energy, the organization of a national 
federation of Catholic women’s charitable societies. Since the 
delegates were not empowered thus to affiliate the associations 
which they represented with a national federation, it was possible 
only to draw up plans and resolutions. These could then be 
submitted for approbation to the societies in question. Such a 
union for purely charitable purposes, it was expressly stated, 
would not hinder each individual organization from combining 
with the general Catholic Women’s Federation. To this, like- 
wise, the united charities themselves, it would seem, could be 
wisely united without any sacrifice of individuality, but with 
greater and more perfect results for all. “In unity is strength,” 
must ever be the watchword of our cause, as the present Con- 
ference has again most eloquently taught the lesson. 
STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


LITERATURE 


Christ’s Teaching Concerning Divorce in the New Testa- 
ment. An Exegetical Study. By the Rev. Francis E. Gicor, 
D.D. New York: Benziger’ Brothers. Price $1.50 net. 

Marriage between baptized persons duly performed and con- 
summated, can never be dissolved either lawfully or validly. 
This is, and ever has been, the teaching of the Catholic Church 
concerning the indissolubility of Christian marriage. Non-Catho- 
lic writers are not satisfied with it; some contend that the 
Church goes too far, others that she does not go far enough; 
the latter pretend to be scandalized at Catholic laxness with 
regard to marriage not duly performed, or not fully consum- 
mated; the former blame Catholic strictness in allowing the dis- 
solution of Christian marriage as not in keeping with the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. It is the merit of Dr. Gigot’s work that it 
clearly brings out the agreement between the teaching of the 
Church and the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Gigot shows that the Church’s doctrine as to the indis- 
solubility of marriage is the doctrine of Jesus Christ. This is 
attested by St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. According to 
the second evangelist (x, 11-12), “whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another, committeth adultery against her. And 
if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married to an- 
other, she committeth adultery.” According to St. Luke (xvi, 18), 
“every one that putteth away his wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery; and he that marrieth her that is put away 
from her husband, committeth adultery.” Finally, according to 
St. Paul (I. Cor. vii, 10-11), “to them that are married, not I, 
but the Lord commandeth, that the wife depart not from her 
husband; and if she depart, that she remain unmarried, or be 
reconciled to her husband. And let not the husband put away 
his wife.” 

St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul know that Jesus Christ has 
insisted on the absolute indissolubility of Christian marriage, 
and these three inspired writers give testimony of their 
knowledge. Whence do non-Catholic writers derive their pre- 
tended knowledge that Jesus Christ allowed divorce? They 
appeal to the words of St. Matthew (v, 32), “whosoever shall 
put away his wife, excepting for the cause of fornication, maketh 
her to commit adultery; and he that shall marry her that is 
put away, committeth adultery.” This text, taken by itself, does 
not create any difficulty. It states first, that any man who puts 
away his wife, becomes responsible for her sin of adultery should 
she attempt to remarry, a responsibility avoided only if the wife’s 
ejection is justified by her infidelity to her husband; secondly, 
the wife thus put away is not free to remarry, and any man 
attempting to marry her commits adultery. Thus far, St. Mat+ 
thew does not lend any support to those non-Catholic writers 
who appeal to him for evidence showing that there is a dis- 
crepancy between the teaching of Jesus Christ and Catholic 
doctrine as to the indissolubility of marriage 





In his fifth chapter St. Matthew still testifies that Jesus Christ 
declared Christian marriage to be indissoluble; but how are we 
to harmonize Matth. xix, 9, with this doctrine? Let it be 
noticed, first, that in xix, 4-6-8 Jesus maintains the firmness of 
the marriage bond; secondly, that in xix, 10 the disciples under- 
stood the preceding verse as upholding the indissolubility of 
marriage: “If so be the case of the man with the wife, it is not 
expedient to marry”; thirdly, that the second part of xix, 9 pro- 
claims the continuity of the marriage bond even after the wife 
has been put away by her husband: “and he that shall marry her 
that is put away, committeth adultery.” 

Evidently, the first part of xix, 9, “whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery,” must harmonize with the second part of 
the verse, with the following verse, and with the preceding 
verses. Such an agreement becomes possible only if we explain 
the involved construction of the verse in question by separating 
its two parts into two distinct statements: (1) Whosoever puts 
away his wife without being justified to do so by her infidelity, 
commits adultery by rendering himself responsible for her sub- 
sequent misconduct; (2) whoever puts away his wife and dur- 
ing her life time remarries another, commits formal adultery. 
Thus explained, the involved sentence of St. Matthew agrees 
with what is clearly stated in other passages of St. Matthew as 
well as in St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. 

What we have said in these few paragraphs, is explained by 
Dr. Gigot in a most convincing way. Moreover, the reader needs 
not be a theologian in order to follow the writer’s explanations. 
Let us hope that the little book may, to some extent at least, 
prove a remedy against our crying evil of divorce. 

A. J. Maas, S.J. 

A Guide to Books on Ireland. Part I. Edited by StepHEN 
J. Brown, S.J. Dublin: Hodges, Figges & Co. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 net. 

We have half a dozen guides in this book, more or less dis- 
cordant, and in the end they all repeat themselves in eight be- 
wildering indexes. After three prefaces and other preliminaries 
Professor Brown having guided us through 6 pages of prose 
and poetry collections, 4 of prose collections and 40 of prose 
literature, turns us over to Mr. J. Holloway, “the architect of 
the Abbey Theatre,’ for 10 pages on “books about the Theatre 
in Ireland,” which “books” include two pages of references to 
magazine and newspaper articles on the Yeats-Synge-Gregory 
drama, mostly in their praise, but none to America. Then 
through 50 pages of poetry the editor goes hand in hand with 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston, among whose qualifications for appraising 
Irish verse is adduced his translation of Walt Whitman into 
German. He is also a vigorous defender of Synge’s “Playboy” 
and the entire productions of that school. We feel relieved when 
at page 111 we fall into the competent and congenial hands of 
Father George O'Neill, S.J., and Dr. Grattan Flood, who in 48 
pages give the best information to be had on Irish music; but 
at 159 we are again delivered to Mr. Holloway’s guidance on 
Irish plays and, except for two full pages of mild editorial anti- 
dotes, we remain in his sole keeping up to page 225, which is 
the gate to the octuple wall of indexes. 

Ireland is rather rich in prose and poetry and has some reputa- 
tion for music, but here the one department in which her poverty 
is notable, gets larger space than the three others combined. 
Nor does the quality excuse the quantity. Because of some 
minor Irish character or caricature Shakespeare, Webster, Jon- 
son, Shirley, etc., are classed with Irish playwrights, and most 
of the others were never worth remembering. 

Quite a number of plays that have not been acted nor even 
published receive considerable notice, especially if they belong 
to the Abbey School. For these, including the Synge, Yeats and 
Shaw productions, he has no word of censure, except that “The 
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finker’s Wedding” is impossible of performance before an Irish 
audience. This is untrue, for it would take very well in Belfast, 
but like most of its cousinship it is unfit for a decent audience 
anywhere. Mr. Holloway is surprised that “The Playboy” 
should be deemed immoral, and he prophesies that some others 
will be appreciated “ever and always,” and “as long as an Irish- 
man is left in the world.” Both are spacious periods. The 
editor interjects some of America’s opinions on the “Irish 
Plays,” but fails to cite its definite judgment on the objection- 
able works of Yeats and Synge other than “The Playboy,” and 
this he condemns only “as it stands,” while his attitude toward 
the school is quite deferential through the book. This is all the 
more strange that Father O’Neill, his collaborator in the music 
section, has in pamphlet, lecture and magazine condemned the 
whole school, their products, aims and tendencies, more severely, 
because more searchingly, than any other writer. In the latest 
American Catholic Quarterly he calls the Abbey Theatre plays 
“a systematic propaganda of calumny,” and the dramatic move- 
ment connected with it “calumnious as a whole,” while the 
calumny “is certainly not inconscient.” He exposes the dis- 
honesty of Yeats, Synge and others, and speaks of their “com- 
bined boldness and adroitness in mutual self-advertisement,” of 
their “ingenious dodging during twenty years between realist 
pretension and symbolic excuses,” their insistence on plays “of 
unmixed gloom, discord, bitterness and ugliness,” which make 
“bad art as well as bad ethics,” but are satisfying pictures of 
Irish peasants to Anglo-Saxon eyes, and their persistent inclu- 
sion of Catholics only in this disreputable category, so that 
“their repertoire is either un-Catholic or anti-Catholic.” What is 
uncharacteristic and injurious is put forward, but Irish types 
and traits that are characteristic and honorable “are unknown 
to the realism or symbolism, or whatever it is, of Yeats, Synge, 
Lady Gregory and their younger imitators.” 

The editor tells us frequently that he is conscious of the 
many defects of his work, and his consciousness is not un- 
founded. It is a pity that he had not secured the aid in the 
literary department of his elder and more experienced brother 
in religion, who as University Professor of Literature for many 
years and a writer of rare taste and judgment, would have been 
eminently qualified for the task. Two more volumes are an- 
nounced, provided this finds favor and the editor secures 
sufficient cooperation. We are not looking forward to their 
speedy publication. M. K. 


Dogmatic Canons and Decrees. New York: The Devin- 
Adair Company. 

This very useful book contains the dogmatic decrees of the 
Counci] of Trent and of the Vatican Council, the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception, and the Syllabus of Pius IX, trans- 
lated into English. If we used these precious documents more, 
there would be less talk of Modernism, and the warfare of 
Catholics against that pest would be more efficacious. The editor 
may have had the latter especially in view in compiling this vol- 
ume. As he says very justly, doctrinal treatises and sermons 
call for an English version of these documents, and one will 
naturally prefer an approved version to his own translation 
made on the spur of the moment. Consequently the editor has 
merely reproduced what he calls, “authorized translations.” 

“Authorized translation” has more meanings that one, and we 
do not think those contained in this book are of such dignity as 
to require one to stick to the very letter. Had the editor pre- 
ferred to do no more than follow such translations, he might 
have made emendations that would have added to the value of 
his work. Thus we do not think that, “unconnected with Catho- 
lic faith and the power of the Church,” is an adequate version 
of “a Catholica fide et ab Ecclesiae potestate sejuncta,” in Prop. 
48 of the Syllabus. In the dogmatic constitution on the Catho- 





lic Faith “sedentibus Nobiscum .episcopis,’ has, we 
think, a technical meaning that “assembled round us,” misses. 
However that may be it is clear that the note on page 206 may 
be actually misleading. One reading, “errors regarding the celi- 
bacy of priests and the preference due to the state of marriage 
over virginity,” could imagine easily that, as in the first case the 
error must consist as the impugning of the celibacy of priests, 
so in the second it must consist in impugning the superiority of 
marriage, since the grammatical construction indicates this. In 
Denzinger the note reads, “de clericorum coelibatu abolendo,” 
and the translator made two mistakes, a minor one in trans- 
lating “clericorum” of priests and a major one in omitting “abo- 
lendo,” which, had he introduced it into his version would have 
made matters sufficiently clear. Absolute clarity would call for 
a freer translation, since in English, the thing which an error re- 
gards is usually the opposite truth. Still, notwithstanding these 
blemishes we recommend the book and wish the editor a second 
and improved edition. H. W. 


Catherine Sidney. By Francis Deminc Hoyr. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

New York in the ’70s is the place in which the actors of this 
story lived and moved. We walk with them through Madison 
and Lexington Avenues, are carried to Manhattanville for a 
First Communion; we hear the discussions about the histrionic 
abilities of Lord Dundreary, Colonel Sellers and Solon Shingle; 
we say our prayers in St. Stephen’s Church, and are introduced 
to Father Preston and Dr. McGlynn. The object of the story 
is to impart information about the doctrines and practices of 
the Church, and that is accomplished in an interesting fashion 
and with considerable skill. The various personages who appear 
are with one exception very nice and well behaved, and it is a 
pity that the only villain in the plot should have been of the re- 
ligion in favor of which the book is written, The gentle pro- 
fanity that is once or twice indulged in is inartistic and unneces- 
sary, but on the whole the book makes pleasant reading. 


The Golden Rose. By Mrs. Hucu Fraser and J. I. STaut- 
MAN. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

A book with Mrs. Frazer’s name on it is sure to be interesting 
and picturesque. “The Golden Rose” is no exception. It is the 
story of a child whose mother, the Countess Karolai, we are 
told “performed her duty to God under protest and as an ex- 
torted ransom.” A horrible tragedy which had brought disgrace 
on her illustrious family and herself, embittered her soul, and 
she was convinced that the Almighty had treated her with 
cruelty. She said so to herself frequently and sometimes to 
others, though at the same time she was edifyingly strict in the 
performance of the externals of her religious duties. She made 
a vow that her daughter would never be exposed to such a 
matrimonial disaster as had desolated her own life, and in order 
to succeed she discarded all help that religion could give her. 
She lavished her love on the Golden Rose but never taught the 
child to turn to God to correct her faults or curb her growing 
passions. The consequence was that when Rose bloomed into 
womanhood she contracted a mad and impossible marriage with 
the Crown Prince. The marriage was not acknowledged by the 
Royal family, and was, as a matter of fact fraudulent. The vic- 
tim’s name was tarnished in the estimation of the world and the 
Golden Rose was blighted. The maternal love of which she had 
been the recipient to a most extravagant and almost criminal 
degree had proved unavailing to keep her from rushing headlong 
to ruin. 

One is almost tempted to think, in reading the book, that 
Mrs. Fraser inclines to the belief that “the female of the species 
is deadlier than the male.” Pauline, the principal personage in 
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this dreadful domestic drama, is far from being an attractive 
woman, in spite of her ancient lineage, her wealth, her accom- 
plishments, her romantic surroundings, etc. The undercurrent 
of bitterness in her soul is repellant, and her constantly obtruded 
imperiousness of character yields with ridiculous ease to the 
command of almost anyone of the other sex, and worst of all 
her aversion to matrimony collapses miserably as soon as Prince 
Charming arrives on the scene. 

Her daughter, the Golden Rose, is a spoiled, selfish, petulant, 
conceited child, who grows up into a young woman whose insane 
passion has to be gratified no matter how many hearts were 
broken or what family infamy entailed. Cousin Lili is an ab 
solute fiend in the way she satisfies her thirst for vengeance. 
and the revelation of her methods may well make a mere man 
tremble. Even the Queen herself with her rudeness to the 
Prince Bishop, her eagerness to screen her rascally son, and 
her readiness to throw over the unfortunate Rose, appears as a 
compound of very common clay. The only woman that deserves 
respect in the story is the crippled fiancée of the English diplo- 
mat. She accepts her sufferings and sorrow and her thwarted 
marriage, with sweetness and resignation to God’s will, and ends 
by becoming a Catholic. The men, on the other hand, with 
the exception of the blackguard prince and his accomplice, Asch- 
enbrenner, are all admirable characters. Francis Strange, the 
English Ambassador, after he gets rid of his English stiffness, 
the Prince Bishop, the saintly old Count Czarda, the upright 
Count Luyten, whom the heartless Pauline had discarded, and 
even the old Polonius, Baron Palévy, are all excellent men, quite 
superior in every respect to “the females of the species” who 
figure in the play. 

The story is very well written, the plot constructed with great 
cleverness, and the moral impressive, and, we may add, very 
much needed at the present time. There are plenty of mothers 
as stupid as Pauline in religion and on the question of marriage, 
and plenty of girls as silly as the “Golden Rose.” 

Ouvrage du 


Albert 


Histoire du Concile du Vatican. Vol. III 
P. THeopore GRANDERATH, S.J. Bruxelles Librarie 
Dewit 

[he third volume of this remarkably well-written history has 
just arrived, and is of more than usual interest, for it describes 
the great battle that was fought by the giants of the Church 


around the dogma of Infallibility. The writer displays unusual 


skill in the grouping of the events of the Council, the summariz- 
ing of the long and learned discussions, and the almost auto- 


matic photographing of the great representatives of the Church, 


by their own utterances and their various methods of pro- 


cedure. Ketteler, Cullen, Dupanloup, Mac Hale, Spalding, Maret, 
Strossmayer and all the others who were in any way promi- 
nent in that memorable assembly move before the reader as 
energetically at 


| boring 


if they were still among the living and laboring 
their great task. It is to be regretted that the work has not yet 
been translated into English. 


The thirty-ninth volume of the Social Questions of the Day 
published by the Volksverein at M.-Gladbach, describes the 
development and scope of the Socialist Young People’s 
Germany, “Die Sozialistische Jugendbewegung in 


origin, 
movement in 
Deutschland.” (Price 60 Pf.) It shows the thoroughness and 
extent of the Socialist propaganda among the young, and the 
clubs, libraries and journals founded for them. There is no 
attempt at any separation of sexes and the anti-religious spirit 
of Socialism is brought everywhere into the strongest evidence in 
spite of the political shibboleth, “Religion is a private matter.” 
the Socialist creed, published in the Arbeiterjugend, began, 
“We have no loving Father in Heaven” (1909, N. 2, 24), and 


the resolutions passed at the Berlin Conference, 1910, expressly 








state, “In natural science especial stress is to be laid upon the 
substitution of the evolutionary doctrines of modern research 
in place of the old Mosaic myths of creation.” The activity of 
Socialism in this field is a warning to us that we can not neglect 
the social education and organization of our own Catholic 
youth who have left the parochial schools and are suddenly con- 
fronted with problems of which, perhaps, they are entirely ig- 
norant. 


Father Raymond Devas, O.P. has published a short notice of 
five Dominican priests, three of them English, and two Irish, 
who were put to death in England in the time of the persecu- 
tions. Such chronicles are naturally of great interest to Catho 
lics and of great historical value. The story of Father Nutter 
attracts notice especially because of its description of the manner 
of life in Wisbeach prison, but it is .difficult to understand why 
Father Weston, S.J.. who was one of the prisoners, should be 
called “narrow-minded” by protesting against some of the oc- 
currences, or “stirs,” as they are called, among those who were 
supposed to be preparing for martyrdom. 


“The Red Lane” (Harper & Brothers), a romance of the 
United States-Canadian border, by Holman Day, deals mainly 
with Canadian settlers in Maine and describes them with much 
sympathy and knowledge, though he does not attempt their dia- 
lect. There is much about cattle-raiders and the saving of the 
good people from their own leaders by benevolent Americans, 
but the hero is Pére Leclair, the father of his people, who like 
Father Horrigan, his successor, is pictured favorably and know- 
ingly, except in one particular. Defending a school that his 
bishop condemned, says Father Leclair: “All wisdom is of 
God, and the springs of it should neither be diluted by creed 
nor dammed by creed,” and “The ways of the north country 
are not to be hedged about by narrow creed,” that is, Catholic 
creed. The book is otherwise highly commendable, but it hap- 
pens that the whole plot hinges on the principle underlying these 


passages 
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EDUCATION 


Classification of Colleges 


Commenting on the task assigned to Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, 
specialist in higher education, by the United States 
Bureau of Education, “to classify the universities and 
colleges of the whole country and to determine the 
relative value of their bachelors’ degrees,” the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript (September 14) asks, “what will be the 
effect of this classification by the Government’s representa- 
tive.” Perhaps it is because the Transcript is a New England 
paper and New England on the whole fares very well in the 
Babcock “semi-confidential” circular issued upon the completion 
of that task, that the Transcript writer presumes thus to answer 
his own question: “In a sense this is judgment day for the col- 
leges of the land. Heretofore they have had a pretty free hand 
and have been allowed to rate themselves as they saw fit. Now 
they are finding out that their own views of themselves and 
those of outsiders do not always coincide. Perhaps this new 
knowledge will do them good. It may certainly be set forth 
that the Bureau of Education will regard its work well done and 
worth while if some of these weak sisters see the situation in 
the right light and attempt to better themselves accordingly.” 

There is an apparent inconsistency between the judgment here 
expressed and the writer’s own admission earlier in his article. 
“For the present,” he writes in the opening of his review of the 
Babcock report, “it is enough to state that the work of classifica- 
tion has now been completed, whether well or poorly being 
largely a matter of opinion and of college affiliations. At least 
fifty-nine institutions and their friends, students and alumni 
are probably agreed that the task was splendidly performed. 
Three hundred others may think differently, and possibly with 
reason.” If there be virtue in the majority vote the verdict 
seems rather to be that the Bureau of Education has wrought 
grievous injury to more than seven-eighths of the higher institu- 
tions of training in the country. 

Before one allows the statement that the Babcock report fixes 
“in a sense judgment day for the colleges of the land,” certain 
very definite details affecting that report may need clearing up. 
It would seem on the face of things that the classification of 
American colleges was important business. It is, then, of mo- 
ment to learn by what authority the work was undertaken, and 
what standard of capacity ruled in the selection of the arbiter 
chosen to separate as first class, second class, third and fourth 
class educational institutions carrying college courses. It is of 
moment, too, to learn just what distinctive marks of merit the 
Bureau’s critic chose as means of sorting. 

The fact that the somewhat similar effort of the Carnegie 
Educational Trust’s officials to set up classifying standards has 
met with widespread opposition ought to have suggested to the 
Commissioner of Education that the American public prefers to 
appraise its own institutions. Besides, as the Boston Herald 
says in its excellent editorial, quoted by America last week, 
most men will question the prudence of Commissioner Brown, 
whose authority in the premises is not at all conceded, in yield- 
ing to an ill-advised request from the deans of certain graduate 
schools and in undertaking to sort out schools with reference 
to their preparation of students for the bachelors’ degrees. And 
quite apart from the prudence of the act there is an element of 
mystery about the entire story of the classification which makes 
one question whether the report prepared by Doctor Babcock 
has any value whatever. A survey of the sort it purports to be, 
if it is worth anything at all or even semi-authoritative, deserves 
the widest public notice, both as regards its inception and its 
accomplishment, Yet, for some reaaon still to be explained, the 
colleges of the country were kept in ignorance of the investiga- 
tion as they were kept in ignorance of the findings. Only two hun- 





dred copies of the report containing the results of Dr. Bab- 
cock’s investigation, we are told, were printed by the Govern- 
ment Bureau. 

Allowing the question of the Commissioner’s authority to in- 
stitute such an investigation to stand, one might express the de- 
sire to be informed how he proceeded in selecting the man to be 
entrusted with the extremely difficult task. To bring to judg- 
ment institutions as complex as American colleges is not a burden 
to be put upon a lightweight. Extraordinary wisdom, ripe and 
wide experience, and a skilled and absolutely fair judgment are 
certainly to be looked for in the arbiter if the task is to be 
left to one individual. Doctor Kendric Babcock, some time 
President and Professor of History in the University of Arizona, 
may be endowed with all these qualities, but the manner in which 
he fulfilled the charge entrusted to him assuredly offers no satis- 
factory proof that he is. “He studied catalogues,” we are told, 
“reports, admission requirements and statistical statements ex- 
tensively, but only formally. His real work consisted of personal 
visits to large graduate schools, conferences with their deans 
and inspection of the work of students to see how they stood 
the test of transplanting.” Strange to say he did not visit the 
schools themselves, to inspect the work actually done in them. 
To be sure this method of investigation, which common sense 
suggests as of the first importance in seeking the distinctive 
marks of merit in a school, might not have aided Mr. Babcock 
in establishing the incomprehensible standard of school excellence 
he chose to follow: “The treatment that the school’s alumni 
might get in a strong graduate institution.” With all respect, 
however, that standard is an exceedingly variable one and often 
depends on a multiplicity of influences hard to trace and to fol- 
low. What a college actually does, on the contrary, is a con- 
crete thing and one that may be measured with no surpassing 
difficulty. 

There is no disposition, of course, on our part to question Mr. 
3abcock’s fair play, still one thing is of too frequent occurrence 
in statements emanating from the Government’s Bureau of Edu- 
cation to permit us to admit its agents’ good judgment if we 
concede their fair intentions. Why is there so surprising a 
lack of names of Catholic Colleges in Mr. Babcock’s lists? If 
he be the specialist in higher education his appointment in this 
instance supposes, he surely is aware that stretching across our 
country from farthest east to farthest west and north and south, 
from the great lakes to the gulf there is a series of educational 
institutions built, equipped and sustained by generous Catholics 
with not a penny of government aid, every one of which is on a 
par with Boston or Georgetown or Holy Cross. How comes it 
that these three colleges are named in class two, whilst colleges 
following precisely the same course of studies and the same 
methods of teaching, colleges whose faculties are made up of 
men trained on like lines and interchanged with frequency, col 
leges bound by the same standards, ruled by the same working 
spirit and principles, are completely ignored? Surely the young 
men taught by the Jesuits in New York and Philadelphia and 
3uffalo and Cleveland and Detroit and Chicago and Milwaukee 
and St. Louis and New Orleans and Baltimore and San Fran- 
cisco—to mention but a few of these institutions—are not of 
such inferior capacity that the identically like work done in iden- 
tically like manner by professors trained identically alike should 
win honorable mention in Boston or Georgetown or Holy Cross 
and fail utterly to satisfy Mr. Babcock in the case of these latter 
schools. The writer speaks of these institutions merely because 
he is thoroughly informed refarding the work done in them; no 
doubt a similar line of argument can be urged with equal truth 
regarding many other Catholic schools throughout the country. 

One is tempted to add a word concerning the classes them- 
selves—but why waste time? The storm that has broken over 
the heads of the Bureau officials responsible for the circular is 
proof enough of the contempt felt for the paltry achievement, 
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re the cringing attitude of the Bureau itself, which in several 
nstances has already retracted the judgment expressed, not 
sufficient condemnation of its attempted classification. As the 
soston Herald says: “It can make no redress, the injuries done 
But it can at least acknowledge its mistake and pub- 
In this way only can 


V 


iTé done, 
icly cancel its widely published circular. 

regain the colleges’ respect, if not for its good judgment at 
least for its fair play.” 

The inner story of the Babcock classification may perhaps be 
told some day. Meantime the details that have come out find 
a strange comment in an utterance recently made by Governor 
Wilson. As the old-time head of Princeton the candidate for 
presidential honors on the Democratic ticket knows whereof 
he speaks and his tribute to college politics and politicians is a 
striking one. He said, speaking to a group of school teachers 
in Columbus, Ohio, “I want to say very frankly that, after deal- 
ing with some college politicians, the men I am dealing with now 
seem like amateurs. They haven't the gift the college politicians 
had of making black look exactly like white: in other words, 
they haven't ‘the gift of gab’ that covers everything with a fine 
veneer of phraseology. And yet any man who has lived in the 
academic world in our times knows that under this fine veneer 
there are some realities that ought to give us very deep con- 
cern. My own belief is that the side shows in college are 
swallowing up the circus. The main tent is very poorly attended, 
and as long as that is the case I don’t care to be ringmaster in 


M. J. O'C. 


he main tent.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


Essential Error of Hygienists 


k:very man has the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Understanding that liberty and happiness exclude 
necessarily license and disorder, all must admit the assertion. 
It lies at the foundation of society, of all authority and social 
activity; for all these are but means to enable the individual to 
exercise and enjoy his right to perfect the object of that right, 
and to protect this and the individual against aggression. What, 
for example, is the end of sanitary legislation? One may answer 
very glibly, that it is the preservation of the health of the com- 
munity. It does not need much reflection to see that the com- 
munity, as such, is a moral entity, not a physical. It can be 
well or ill morally, but not physically. It can be energetic or 
lazy, orderly or disorderly, Christian or infidel; but it can not 
have malaria, or catch the measles, or the whooping-cough. We 
can not forsee its length of life, we know that it will in all prob- 
ability outlive every one of us, that it may die of luxury or cor- 
ruption, but that it can not die of the plague, except indirectly 
and under circumstances almost impossible. 

The health of the community, then, so far as sanitary laws are 
concerned, must be taken figuratively as meaning the absence 
of dangers to the health of the individual members, or, in other 
words, that state of affairs conducive to the preservation by each 
individual in the most perfect. manner of his mortal life until 
the Lord of life shall call him to enter through death’s gate 
into immortality. 

We may apply similar considerations to liberty. The free 
state, of which we hear much, is an ambiguous term. If it is 
understood as attributing freedom merely to the state, and be 
taken to signify the absence of restraint so that the state may 
follow unhindered the course its directors have marked out, 
it can be, and generally is, synonomous with tyranny. Such a 
free state Napoleon aimed at and seemed for a time to have 
attained. Such will be the empire of Antichrist. Such, too often 
are the states his forerunners are trying to build up. A free 
state, properly understood is one that seeks by justice at home 
and abroad, to establish each of its members, the lowest no less 





than the highest, in the ample yet orderly exercise of all his 
rights, supernatural and natural, essential and acquired. 

Once these principles are understood, it is needless to prove 
that the happiness of the state means the happiness of the in- 
dividuals. We may, therefore, go on to express our surprise 
that some can be found so forgetful of them, obvious as they 
are, as to propose to procure the welfare of the community by 
the flagrant violation of the rights of its members. »Such are 
the Eugenists and the Hygienists, who have been making them- 
selves heard lately. Both set before their eyes as the good of 
the community at large the maximum of corporal health in its 
members, and both shrink from no violation of individual rights 
to attain it. The latter would have parents desist from their 
first duty of cultivating the spiritual in their children, in order 
that the body may have the perfection of a prize beast at a 
cattle show. Let them eat and drink and sleep and go to school 
or stay away just as the lower instinct moves them. Let them 
hear nothing of self-restraint. Even should this bring about 
bodily perfection, it will destroy the soul. But it cannot do even 
that. Man is an intellectual being and all experience proves 
that if he does not use his intelligence to restrain his appetites, 
he will use it to seek their unbridled gratification. We may 
say, too, that in man’s present condition, the constant, universal, 
discipline of his appetites is impossible without religion. And 
we may add that, taking the world as it is, the hope of attaining 
a general physical perfection on earth is as illusory as that of 
obtaining a universal spiritual perfection. We strive for each; 
but if one must be subordinated to the other and even sacrificed 
to a certain extent, the lower must give way to the higher, not 
the higher to the lower. But, however this may be, Christian 
education and discipline will produce better physical results than 
any system of training in which Christianity is ignored. The 
spiritual element and the material are united in man to form one 
substance, and it is this one substance, the individual man, that 
has his essential right to live as man and not as a mere animal; 
to be free, that is to be unimpeded, and if necessary helped to 
attain his end as man, and not as a mere animal; to be happy as 
a man and not as a mere animal. The Hygienists would trample 
Should they do so they will achieve 


these rights under foot. 
H. W. 


disaster. 





The Journal of the American Medical Association, in its is- 
sue of August 31, calls attention to an alarming increase of 
suicides in this country. They are above 16 in 100,000 of the 
population. In our cities the rate has risen in the last twenty 
years from 12 to 20 in 100,000. Singularly enough the rate is 
much higher in the smaller than in the larger cities. The reason 
seems to be the feverish haste to make money. Of course the 
abandonment of religion explains the despondency which so 
many yield to. 

A law has just been: promulgated in Spain, to be enforced in 
January, by which night labor in shops and factories is for- 
Lidden to women. There are certain prudent exceptions: The 
number of widows with children, and young unmarried women 
in textile works will be gradually lessened until 1920, when none 
will be employed at night. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Another Socialist Tells the Truth 


Ben S. Henry, who for some time has been a Socialist leader 
and the business manager of the Citizen, the paper owned by the 
ex-Reverend George R. Lunn, the Socialist Mayor of Schenec- 
tady, New York, has resigned that position and repudiates 
Socialism in the following signed statement: 

“The longer I stayed the more disgusted I became with the 
delusion and inconsistency of Socialism as I beheld it. I resolved 
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to follow my conscience and get out of this deluded rut, and to 
do so at once lest I might get so filled with the ‘dope’ and become, 
like an opium fiend, unable to leave its dreamy atmosphere of 
self-hypnotism, making one’s self believe the impossible and im- 
practicable. 

“Personally, as individuals, I am on the best of terms with 
everybody in the party and every one connected with the news- 
paper. I was thoroughly disgusted with the wrangling and in- 
tense discontent among members at the party meetings, among 
an organized body whose teachings are comradeship, and the in- 
consistency of it all; for if they are so discordant among them- 
selves as a small body, how can they for a moment figure out that 
the whole world would be such an ideal harmonious sphere un- 
der their theories—and they have every chance in the world to 
try out their theories at their own meetings; but what terrible 
discord reigns! 

“Just let the rank and file want something; do the rank and 
file get it? Then tactics come in, and my observations showed 
me that the big fellows of the party usually get their way. 
Then where does this democratic expression come in, and what 
effect has it as far as results go? 

“Another important reason for my total disgust is that toa 
study Socialism and become saturated with its teachings and 
follow out its doctrines leads absolutely to a disregard of the 
holy teachings of the churches and synagogues and those early 
religious teachings received from our mothers. I believe in 
God, and my experience and study of Socialism convince me 
absolutely that it is impossible for a person to be a sincere Chris- 
tian or Jew and be a sincere Socialist. How anyone can be a 
sincere Catholic and a sincere Socialist is beyond my understand- 
ing. Socialists are opposed to religion on principle, and ‘must 
necessarily place obstacles in the way of religious progress.” 





Flowers at Funerals 


If Father Walter Shanley, of St. Peter’s Church, in Danbury, 
Conn., is able to enforce his rule that flowers shall not be per- 
mitted in his church or at the cemetery when he conducts funeral 
services, says the New York Sun, he will have accomplished a 
reform worth while and set an example worthy of the imitation 
of all men whose influence can be brought to bear against a 
senseless and commonly oppressive custom. It will mean a long 
step toward the time when burial of the dead shall not be a 
season for extravagant, ostentatious display, the robbery of wid- 
ows and the swindling of children. 

There is a mistaken notion that the ridiculous expenditures 
so frequently indulged in by persons actually poor or merely 
well to do when they bury their kinsmen are in imitation of the 
rich. Nothing could be further from the fact. The competition 
for supremacy in the number of “floral pieces” and the length 
of the funeral train is between neighbors, not for the purpose 
of reaching a standard set by somebody better supplied with 
money. The remedy for the abuse is in enlightening its victims, 
and if this must begin with a total prohibition of one practice 
the harsh course must be followed. 


PERSONAL 


In a paper on the “Government in Charity,” read at the recent 
Washington conference, Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, of New York, 
President of the Superior Council of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, by an elaborate array of facts, statistics and authorities 
impressed his audience with the superiority of private over pub- 
lic institutions of charity, and with the justice and reasonableness 
ef the proposition that while private organizations are to con- 
tinue to construct their own buildings devoted to charity, the 
State is likewise to recognize its duty by contributing to their 
maintenance. In the State of New York alone about one hun- 





dred and twenty-five million dollars have thus been expended 
by private organizations for the erection of buildings alone. To 
restrict these charities and extort the money in taxes is the ut- 
most folly. The poor and suffering moreover desire, as he well 
insisted, the temporal assistance and the spiritual consolation 
accompanying it, from those of their own faith. Where the 
results of State charity are, often bitterness and rebellion exist. 
The fruits of Catholic charities on the contrary are love and 
loyalty for country and for God. 





The Right Rev. Mgr. James Lynch celebrated in St. John’s 
Church, Utica, N. Y., the nuptial Mass for the golden wedding 
of William Kernan and Frances Warnick Kernan of that city. 
Before the Mass Mgr. Lynch received a cablegram from Cardinal 
Merry del Val, conveying the blessing of the Holy Father. Mr. 
Kernan was born in Steuben County in 1821, and at an early age 
entered the law firm, of which his brother Francis, the dis- 
tinguished United States Senator, was the chief partner. Mrs. 
Kernan, who was Frances Warnick, of Utica, was educated at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York. 
The union of the happy couple was blessed with seven children, 
of whom three sons, Edward F., James S. and Warnick J. Kernan 
and one daughter, Miss Ellen Kernan survive. The venerable 
lawyer is still at the head of the law firm of Kernan and Kernan, 
and though 91 years old is in rugged health and active in legal 
Work. Mrs. Kernan likewise enjoys the best of health. The 
celebration recalled the presence of many distinguished guests 
at the wedding fifty years ago, and the Utica Observer says 
“The sunshine and the orange blossoms of the day proved 
happy auguries of the years that have unfolded themselves, bring- 
ing in their wake the joys of perfect companionship and the: en- 
nobling influences which the love of a good woman bestows upon 


man.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


A number of prominent Catholics of Milan, on August 14, 
presented a very handsome automobile to Cardinal Ferrari. On 
a plate, attached to the car, was this inscription: “To his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Andrea C. Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, as a 
mark of admiration and respect, this automobile is offered, be- 
cause this modern vehicle of rapid transit suits the ardent zeal 
and earnest activity of our wise pastor.” And another inscrip- 
tion in it reads: “Sit Deus in itinere vestro.” 





In 1782 Fra Junipero Serra erected a big mission cross at 
San Buenaventura, Cal., and it stood there until 1877, when a 
storm destroyed it. Public spirited citizens of the old mission 
town recently took up the project of reerecting the cross on 
the hill a thousand feet high, back of the town. This idea was 
taken up so enthusiastically by all, irrespective of creed, that, 
on September 9 a new cross was placed in position on the hill, 
with a religious and civic program carried on along lines in 
keeping with the solemnity and dignity of the occasion. 

Rev. James A. Walsh, President of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, announces that his missionary col- 
lege is now permanently located at Maryknoll, near Ossining, 
New York. The community is made up of six students, three 
aspirant Auxiliary Brothers and six women secretaries, who in- 
tend to devote their lives to the work of the mission. There 
is a plot of ninety-three acres about the college, part in New 
Castle, part in Ossining, thirty miles from New York, on an 
elevation of 500 feet above the Hudson. 








Father Lagrange, as was to be expected, has absolutely sub- 
mitted to the condemnation of his works. The Holy Father 
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gave expression to his great satisfaction on the receipt of the 
document which professes the most profound sorrow for the 
errors, but protests the unalterable devotion of the author to the 
Holy See. 


SCIENCE 


The relative efficiencies of hand and machine-mixed concrete 
is the subject of an interesting article in The Builder. Tests 
made on concrete, handmixed, under varying conditions of super- 
intendence, indicate a strength ranging from 50 to 90 per cent. of 
that possessed by concrete of the same composition mixed by 
machine. Attempts at compensating for imperfections in the 
mixing process by increasing the proportion of cement cannot 
be but futile, as an excess of mortar reduces the compressive 
strength for the reason that mortar is less strong than stone. 


J. G. Hagen, director of the Vatican Observatory, Rome, 


Rev 
has republished under title “Colori Stellari Osservati a Roma, 
Neeli Anni 1844-1846,” the observations of Rev. Benedict Sestini 
yn the color of white and yellow stars. This volume will be 
recognized by astronomers as a convenient maaual of still valu- 


able data 


{In a lecture entitled “The Fertility of the Soil,” delivered be- 
fore the Royal Institution, England, Professor A. D. Hall, F.R.S., 
emphasized the following significant facts: By putting the soil 
through various processes of sterilization, such as heating and 
chloroform or toluene, certain 
useful bacteria and 


with 
organisms are eliminated 
break down the nitrogen compounds to a state of ammonia, a 
form readily assimilable by plants. Soil, when heated to the 
temperature of boiling water for two hours, has its productivity 
doubled and such treatment has been rated as economical in the 
case of green-house soils. The application of these methods to 


the open field looks encouraging. 


antiseptics, like 
which check the 


treating 


Recent photometric observations of Hertzsprung pointed to 
a variability in the light curve of the pole star, and these meas- 
urements have now been confirmed by Stebbins, using a selenium 
photometer. The total amplitude calculated by Hertzsprung is 
0.171 magnitude, while that of Stebbins is as low as 0.078 magni- 
tude, which places the photographic range of variation 2.2 times 
that determined with selenium. It would appear from these 
figures that the selenium method is at a considerable handicap 
in this field of observation as the probable error of an obser- 
vation or of a normal magnitude must be reduced to one half. 


Statistics of cement production in 1911, prepared by Ernst 
F. Burchard, of the United States Geological Survey, shows an 
increase over 1910 of only about 1,500,000 barrels. The increase 
in quantity is the smallest recorded within the last thirteen years, 
and indicates that trade conditions were not as satisfactory in 
1911 as in 1910. The total quantity of Portland, natural and 
puzzolan cements produced in the United States in 1911 was 
79,547,958 barrels, valued at $66,705,136. The total production 
of Portland cement was 78,528,637 barrels, valued at $66,248,817. 
This quantity reduced to tons is equivalent to 13,321,822 gross 
tons, valued at $4.97 per ton. As compared with the production 
of Portland cement for 1910 the output for 1911 represents an 


increase in quantity of 2.58 per cent. 


The baneful effects of so-called “alkali” upon agriculture and 
horticulture in the arid sections of the States has long since 
been recognized as a serious problem in the future development 
of the West. Records show that wherever irrigation has been 





resorted to for any considerable time, lands formerly highly 
productive manifest a greater or less deterioration. Generally 
an accumulation of an excess of alkaline salts in the surface soil 
played an important rdle in the destruction. According to R. A. 
Hart, United States Drainage Engineer, a simple remedy is to 
hand, and may be readily, and in most cases economically, ap- 
plied. 

It is necessary only to lower the ground-water table to such 
a depth that capillary attraction can not raise water and alkali 
salts mear enough the surface to do damage, and to repeat the 
original process of leaching out the alkaline salts by the use of 
an excess of irrigation water, after which it is advisable to use 
a sane amount of irrigation water, not that there is any further 
fear of injury, but that there is need for the water, so worse 
than wasted, on other lands for the production of more crops. 

Good thorough underdrainage is the only cure for the difficulty, 
and its effectiveness is best demonstrated by the vast operations 
now being conducted. The second reclamation of the desert is 
now at hand, and a few years will undoubtedly see the broad 
expanses of overirrigated and alkaline lands transformed again 
into gardens and fields. 


The findings of a scientific inquiry conducted by officials of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have exploded the 
old time belief that lightning is a respecter of places, and that 
particular species of trees enjoy immunity. The report states 
that lightning strikes more often in the Colorado plateau than in 
any other section of the United States. 


Samples of cloth manufactured in England by a process 
recently discovered, from the fibre of a species of sea-weed found 
in Southern Seas, are in the possession of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures, in Washington. After treatment, the fibre is soft, pli- 
able and strong, somewhat akin to wool and easy to spin. All 


dyes are readily absorbed except green. 
F. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


The death of the Rev. George B. Kenny, S.J., is announced as 
occurring at the St. Joseph’s Hospital, Guelph, Canada, where 
he had lingered for a long time as an invalid with no hope of 
ultimate recovery. Years ago he was well known in New York 
as a distinguished preacher, but the latter part of his life was 
passed in Canada, chiefly in Guelph and Montreal. 

He was born in Halifax, N. S., on October 18, 1840, and 
studied in Fordham, where he was graduated before the civil 
war. Returning home he studied law, was admitted to the bar 
and was thought to be about to stand for the Provincial Legis- 
lature, but in 1867 he entered the Society of Jesus, at Sault au 
Recollet, near Montreal. He was a professor for some time in 
his old college of Fordham, and made his philosophical and 
theological course in the newly opened House of Studies, at 
Woodstock, Maryland. Shortly after his ordination he was 
sent with the venerable Father John McQuade to establish St. 
Peter’s College, in Jersey City, and subsequently was appointed 
Rector of St. Dunstan’s in Prince Edward Island. The care of 
this latter institution, however, was soon resumed by the secular 
clergy, and as it happened about that time that a new arrange- 
ment of the New York and Canadian houses of the Society was 
made, Father Kenny was assigned to Canada. For many years 
he occupied the pulpit in Montreal as English preacher and af- 
terwards was appointed Superior at Guelph. His health failing 
he returned to Montreal, but as little or no benefit resulted he 
was sent back again to Guelph, where he had labored so long, 
and there he died on September 26, at the age of seventy-two. 











